5 ZEROS BAGGED, 
GUNNERS SHAKE 


(International News photo) 


Somewhere in China, Gunner — 
Charles Patton, of Dallas, Texas, — 
and Gunner Marino Galluzzo, of 

Uniontown, Pa., congratulate — 


each other on a successful raid 
against Japanese at Hankow, 
Sgt. Patton shot down three — 
Zero fighters; Sgt. Galluzzo gof 
two, it being his first combat — 
mission. Photo shows them — 
standing under rear hatch of @ | 
B-25, at a U.S. Army Air Force” 
base in China. “4 
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THE BALKANS— HIGHWAYS FOR INVASION 


HE Balkans are the breadbasket 

and oil well of industrial Europe. 
Hitler gets cereal, tobacco, and _ silk- 
worms from satellite Bulgaria—the poor 
est Balkan state; wheat, copper, chrome 
and one-third of his oil from satellite 
Rumania—the richest; bauxite from re 
sisting Yugoslavia—the most turbulent; 
woo! and leather from Italy's conquest, 
Albania—the smallest; and gowts, olives 
and fruit from resisting Greece, the 
most mountainous. From Turkey, the 
only free and neutral Balkan state (for 
- a small corner of Turkey is still in Eu- 
rope) Hitler has tried vainly to get 


the chrome that now goes to the Allies. 

Because they lack coal, iron and 
machinery, the Badkans have always had 
to accept foreign raw materials and to 
bow to foreign influence. Becaus@ they 
are the back doo: to Europe, they al- 
ways have been coveted and fought over 
by stronger neighbors. Many migrations 
have left them a hodge-podge of quar- 
relting races—Tartars, Turks, Slavs, Mag- 
yars, Germans Jews. Russians, and 
gypsies. 

The waterway that unites the Balkans 
is Europe’s second longest river—the 
1,750-mile Danube, long the trade high- 


way between West and East. But a chiel 
German headache is transportation, be- 
cause the Balkan roads are poor and 
often blocked by snow or mud. The few 
railroads are overtaxed and often at- 
tacked by guerrilla fighters. 

The Germans must guard tour ancient 
highways of invasion: (1) from Russia 
into Rumania; (2) from Turkey across 
the Straits; (3) from the Aegean islands 
to Salonika, then up the Vardar and 
Morava valleys; (4) from Italy to Al- 
bania and Yugoslavia. By one or more 
of these routes the United Nations will 
soon burst into “Fortress Europe.” 
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Nazi Resistance Cannot Long Delay Invasion 
of Balkans from Allies’ New Springboard 


HE Italian “boot” is now on the other 

foot. Although the struggle for the 
total occupation of Italy continues, it 
is no longer the Allies who are fighting 
on enemy territory but the Nazis. 

The Italian people have realized that 
they can have neither peace nor free- 
dom until their German slave-masters 
are driven out of the country. They 
have turned over the bulk of their fleet 
—the third largest in Europe—to the 
Anglo-American authorities. They have 
responded wholeheartedly to Badoglio’s 
proclamation to “oppose attack” from 
their former ally. They have recognized 
the truth of the President’s assertion 
that the armistice was not only a great 
triumph for the United Nations but 
“also a great victory for the Italian peo- 
ple. After years of war and suffering 
and degradation, the Italian people are 
at last coming to the day of liberation 
from their real enemies, the Nazis.” 


Beginning of the End 


The unconditional surrender of Italy 
was an important turning point in this 
war. It marked “the beginning of the 
end.” It left Germany standing without 
a major ally in Europe. It broke the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. It destroyed fascism 
in its very birthplace. It deprived Ger- 

_ many of Italy’s military assistance and 
of her agricultural and industrial: pro- 
| duction. It has forced Hitler to rush 
| few troops from his dwindling reserves 





to replace the retiring Italians in the 
Balkans, in France and in northern 
Italy. 

The psychological effects were even 
more staggering to the Nazis. Italy’s 
capitulation rocked every part of Hit- 
ler's empire to its flimsy foundations. 
It shook the “satellite” countries (minor 
Axis allies), It stirred fresh outbursts 
in the occupied lands. It had its echoes 
in neutral Spain and Turkey, and in 
the far off Latin American republics. 
In Germany itself many persons must 
have recalled that defeat in the last 
war also started with the disintegration 
of Berlin’s southern satellites. 


Allies’ Opportunities 


To the Allies, the collapse of Italy 
opened vast opportunities. The chief 
immediate advantages were, absolute 
control of the Mediterranean Sea as a 
shipping artery to Russia, the Middle 
East and India; the freeing of many 
Allied naval vessels for activities in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific; the removal 
of all Africa from the zone of military 
operations and the consequent release 
of most of the Allied forces stationed 
there. 

Since Italy flanks Hitler’s Fortress, it 
offers an ideal springboard for Allied 
action in several directions: eastward 
across the Adriatic into Yugoslavia, 
Greece, or Albania; and west and north 
to Sardinia, Corsica or the southern 





Major battle areas in Central and 
Southern Italy. The raging Salerno 
front is 30 miles south of Naples. 


coast of France. Moreover, the posses- 
sion by the Allies of air bases in Italy 
proper, even as far south as Naples, 
exposes all of Germany to devastating 
air raids. It brings within easy bombing 
range eastern areas of the Reich con- 
taining important new Nazi war plants 
which could not have been raided here- 
tofore. 

Diplomatically, the fall of Italy has 
tended to strengthen inter-Allied co- 
operation. General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters emphasized that the military 
armistice was approved not only by the 
United States and England but by Rus- 
sia as well. It was further announced 
that the Soviet government will be 
represented on the recently created 
Mediterranean Commission. 

The momentous news of Italy’s capit- 
ulation reached the world quite cas- 
ually, At 12:30 p.m. Eastern War Time, 
Wednesday, September 8, a voice came 
on the air from a radio station in North 
Africa and calmly declared: “This is 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied Forces. 
The Italian government has surrendered 
its armed forces unconditionally. . . . 
Hostilities between the armed forces 
of the United Nations and those of Italy 
terminate at once.” Shortly thereafter 
Premier Badoglio confirmed the armis- 
tice over a radio in Rome: . . . “The 
Italian forces will therefore cease all 
acts of hostility against the Anglo- 
American forces wherever they may be 
met. They will, however, oppose attack 
from any other quarter.” 


Shock for Nazis 


Although Italy’s break with the Axis 
was expected ever since Mussolini was 
deposed on July 25, the news came with 
dramatic surprise for the Allied peoples 
and as a devastating shock for the Nazis, 
An hour and a half after the official 
announcement, the Berlin radio was still 
feeding its public a musical program 
entitled, appropriately enough, “Let Us 
Go On Dreaming.” When Hitler finally 
regained his voice two days later he 
tried to minimize the effect of the loss 
of his major ally by saying that it meant 
“only very little.” This sounded too 
much like “sour grapes” to fool anyone. 

The military armistice was actually 
signed five days earlier, on the after- 
noon of Friday, September 3 by repre- 
sentatives of Eisenhower and Badoglio 
in Sicily. It was agreed to hold back 
the announcement and its effective date 









until the moment most favorable to the 
Allies. In the five days that intervened, 
British and American troops made sev- 
eral landings on the Italian mainland- 
in Calabria, Taranto and Naples. 

Reports that Pope Pius XII had a 
part in the negotiations for Italy's sur- 
render were denied by the Holy See. 
The Vatican radio labeled as false the 
rumors that the Pope and President 
Roosevelt had conferred by telephone. 
On September 10, German _ troops 
shelled and seized Rome. Since then 
Vatican City has been under Nazi “pro 
tection.” 

The armistice is a strictly military 
document, “signed by soldiers.” It con- 
tains, however, a clause binding Ital) 
to comply with the political, economic, 
and financial demands of the Allies. 
Nominally, the conditions are believed 
to be similar, to those imposed on France 
in 1940, which allowed the Germans to 
use all strategic French ports and mili- 
tary base: to wage war against Britain. 
There the similarity ceases. The Allies, 
unlike the Germans, are hailed as liber- 
ators and are not regarded as hostile 
invaders. The Italians have made this 
distinction abundantly clear in their 
demonstrations in Sicily and through- 
out Italy, and in the welcome they have 
accorded the Allied troops everywhere. 


Italy Loses an Empire 

Italy quit the war after 1181 days. 
(The first of Germany's allies to quit 
the last war in 1918 was Bulgaria, after 
1518 days.) During these three years 
and three months, Italy lost Eritrea, 
Libya, Ethiopia, the Italian Somaliland, 
and Sicily; more than four million tons 
of merchant and war shipping; and over 


650,000 men. 


Italy’s loss of prestige among civilized 
nations goes back long before the pres- 
ent war to the year 1922 when the 
“jackal” Mussolini became boss of the 
country. He ruthlessly suppressed po- 
litical opposition, persecuted liberal and 
labor leaders, abolished civil rights. In 
October 1936, he linked his fate with 
Hitler's by signing the Rome-Berlin 
Axis pact. 

The same year, Mussolini and his 
Berlin partner openly aided the Spanish 
fascists in defeating the democratically- 
elected government in the civil war in 
Spain. Two years later, he attacked and 
conquered little Albania. He did not 
join Hitler when World War II started 
on September 1, 1939. He waited until 
June 10, 1940—after the fall of Poland, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, after the 
British had retreated from Dunkerque 
and France was over-run. It was then, 
when it looked like easy pickings, that 
he declared war on England and 
France. As President Roosevelt char- 
acterized it at the time, “The hand that 







held the dagger has struck it into the 
back of its neighbor.” 

The beginning was easy. The “war 
against defenseless France lasted six- 
teen days and netted Mussolini a part 
of the Riviera. In October of 1940, the 
ill-fated Il Duce invaded Greece. This 
his worst military fiasco. The 
Greeks not only drove him out of their 
country but penetrated Albania. In the 
meantime, General Wavell in North 
Africa sent the Italians reeling back 400 
miles. By February 1941, the British 
had destroyed an Italian army of 290,- 
000 men. Hitler came to Mussolini's aid 
in Libya and in Greece. The Axis’ finish 
in North Africa began with the British 
Eighth Army’s offensive on November 
2, 1942, which was followed a few days 
later by the landing of Anglo-American 
troops in Morocco. 


was 


Drain on German Reserves 


The invasion of Sicily and the two 
bombings of Rome by the American 
Air Force, finally broke Mussolini's 21- 
vear-old grip on the country. 

The severest repercussions of Italy’s 
surrender have been felt in the Balkans 
It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 30 divisions of Italian troops 
policing the area for the Nazis. Germany 
will now have to replace these troops, 
which will be a sore drain on her man- 
power reserves. 

Then there are some 300,000 Yugo- 
slav, Greek and Albanian guerrillas 
whom the Germans have never been 
able to suppress. These patriots have 
been waiting for just such an opportun- 
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Army Signal Corps Photo 
U. S. Fifth Army infantrymen ferreting out a German sniper from a wrecked 
building in an Italian town in the Salerno sector. The enemy was caught. 


ity to expel thé invaders from their 
lands. General Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son, British Commander in Syria, ap- 
pealed to the guerrillas not to start a 
general uprising until the order is given 
by the Allied Command. He also called 
upon the Italian garrisons in the Balkans 
to cease all hostile acts and to surrender 
their weapons to the Allies. 


Collapse in the Balkans 


Another major problem for the Nazis 
in the Balkans are the three satellite 
countries. Ever since the assassination 
of King Boris, Bulgaria has been smold- 
ering on the edge of rebellion. There 
have been numerous peace demonstra- 
tions in Sofia. The unpopularity of the 
pro-Axis Premier Dobri Boshiloft and 
the Parliament's inability to agree on a 
regency for the new six-year-old King 
Simeon II have further aggravated the 
tense internal situation. 

Rumania, too, is on the verge of col- 
lapse. The heavy casualties on the Rus- 
sian front and the recent bombings of 
the Ploesti oil fields have seriously 
undermined the country’s morale. The 
situation in Hungary is hardly more 
stable. There are persistent reports of 
a cabinet crisis. The Horthy government 
notified Berlin several weeks ago that 
it does not intend to supply further 
divisions to the Eastern front. Finland 
is another headache for the Germans. 
Nor can they be too certain of the con- 
tinued neutrality of Turkey. 

The surrender of Italy is the first 
major break in the Axis. The score now 
stands: one down and two to go. 
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HE Germans were busy trying to 
bolster their defenses in the Bal- 


kans last week. The death of King Borisg 


III of Bulgaria did not change the situ- 
ation very much. The King’s six-year- 
old son, Simeon II, was placed on the 
throne, with the government in the 
hands of a pro-Nazi cabinet headed by 
Premier Dobri Boshiloff. 

The familiar saying, “There'll be 
trouble in the Balkans in the spring,” 
may soon have to be revised. The 
trouble may come in the fall. It is not 
unlikely that another United Nations 
invasion force may drive through the 
Balkans to reach Central Europe. One 
possible route runs through Yugoslavia. 
Another route runs from Salonika 
through the fertile valley region of 
Macedonia. (See map this issue.) 

Because of its unhappy and bloody 
history, the Balkan Peninsula is often 
called the witches’ cauldron of Europe. 
It has been estimated that in the cen- 
tury from 1814 to 1914, only two rul- 
ing Balkan princes died a natural death! 


Conflicting Interests in Balkans 


At one time the whole Balkan Penin- 
sula was under the authority of the 
Ottoman Turks. Then, between 1799 
and 1914, the sultan gradually lost con- 
trol “of all the region except a small 
area around Constantinople, The his- 
tory of the Balkans in that period was 
dominated by four main developments. 

First, there were the successful ef- 
forts of the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans to overthrow the Turks and 
secure independence. Second, each of 
the new states had internal troubles as 
it tried to solve the difficult problems 
ot government, finance, and economics. 
Third, each of the newly formed states 
generally tried to expand at the others’ 
expense. And fourth, the Great Powers 
of Europe had conflicting interests and 
aims in the Balkans. 

Three groups of people have lived in 
the Balkans since ancient times. These 
are the Albanians, the Greeks, and the 
Rumanians. The Albanians call them- 
selves Skipitari, or sons of eagles. The 
“Greeks claim descent from the ancient 


im Hellenes, but today they have a strong 


Helavic tinge. The Rumanians like to 
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The Boiling Balkans 


By Walter Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 
Author of Europe After 1914, etc. 
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trace their national beginnings back to 
101 A.D., when Roman legions con- 
quered their land of Dacia. 

In the early Middle Ages, various 
groups of Slavs came to the Balkans. 
These included the Serbs, Montene- 
grins, the Bosnians, as well as the Bul- 
gars, who came from Asia. The con- 
quering Turks arrived in the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

The people of the Balkans are di- 
vided into numerous sects, such as 
Greek Catholics, Roman Catholics, Mo- 
hammedans, Nestorian Christians, and 
so on. These religious differences played 
an important part in Balkan history. 


Independence from Turkey 


By 1870, only Montenegro and 
Greece had become independent of 
Turkey. Although Serbians and Ru- 
manians enjoyed home rule under their 
own princes, they were still subjects of 
the sultan at Constantinople. Bulgaria 
and Albania were Turkish provinces. 

The Great Powers began to chal- 
lenge Turkey’s sphere of influence in 
the Balkans after 1870. The Balkan 
countries are strategically located. They 
form a land bridge between Europe and 
Asia. They contain rich natural re- 
sources, such as oil, metals, grain, and 
tobacco. They are important as markets 
for European manufactures. And they 
possess considerable — military 
strength. In 1939, the five Balkan states, 
excluding Turkey, had an area one-third 
as large as that of the United States, 














The Miami Herald 


“Little Man, What Now?” 


and a population of fifty million. 

Before World War I, Germany was 
trying to expand its economic interests 
in the Balkans. The most ambitious Ger- 
man enterprise was the proposed Ber- 
lin to Baghdad Railway. This repre- 
sented a threat to Britain’s power. For 
the British were interested in guarding 
their Mediterranean route to the Suez 
Canal and India. Turkey also was afraid 
of Russia’s influence with the Slavs in 
the Balkans. Hence the Turks preferred 
to keep the Russian fleet bottled up in 
the Black Sea and away from Constan- 
tinople, 

Russia, ever since the days of Peter 
the Great, wanted an outlet to the 
Mediterranean via Constantinople. The 
tsar had an advantage in that Eo could 
claim to be fighting with the Balkan 
oe aes as a Christian Slav against the 
Mohammedan Turks. This claim be- 
came the basis of a movement called 
Pan-Slavism. This was an effort to unite 
all Slavs under Russian protection. 

Austria-Hungary also had economic, 
commercial a territorial ambitions in 
the Balkans. 


Cradle of World War | 


It seemed to be only a matter of 
time before the clashing Russian and 
Austrian interests would lead to war. 
Europe was especially nervous, there- 
fore, during the Balkan Wars of 1912- 
1913. These were fought by the Chris- 
tian states against Turkey, Then the 
Christian states fought among them-~ 
selves in a dispute over the spoils. The 
Balkan Wars were a prelude to World 
War I, whose spark was ignited in 
Serbia over a question of Slavic na- 
tionalism. 





N IMPORTANT meeting of the Re- 
publican Postwar Advisory Coun- 
cil has been held at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan. The Coun- 
cil consists of 24 Republican Governors, 
five U. S. Senators, nine members of the 
House of Representatives, and nine 
party officials headed by Chairman Har- 
rison E. Spangler of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

The Council met to make postwar 
plans and to prepare for the 1944 presi- 
dential election. It concluded by issuing 
a “Mackinac Charter” favoring “respon- 
sible participation by the United States 
in postwar cooperative organization 
among sovereign 
military aggression and to attain perma- 
nent peace with organized justice in a 
free world.” 


Would Aid Veterans 


The “Charter” also promised aid to 
war veterans and others in obtaining 
peacetime jobs, urged taking the Gov 
ernment out of competition with pri- 
vate industry, and demanded the end 
of the present emergency economic and 


nations to prevent 


financial powers of the Government 
when the war is over. 
The “Charter,” after three days of 


“sometimes heated debates, was unani- 
mously approved. It pleased both strong 
isolationists and whole-hearted interna 
tionalists in the Republican party. 

One party group—headed by Senators 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and National 
Chairman Spangler—apparently hoped 
to avoid a fight over foreign policy. 
Senators Vandenberg and Taft followed 
an isolationist—“hands off world affairs’ 
—line before Pear] Harbor. They felt 
that the Council should “wait and see” 
before taking a stand on postwar team 
work with other nations. Chairman 
Spangler, agreeing, contended that the 
Republicans had a good chance of 
defeating the Democratic candidate in 
the 1944 election, if foreign policy dis- 
putes did not split the party. 


Willkie Not Present 

Chairman Spangler did not appoint 
Wendell L. Willkie to the Postwar Ad- 
-visory Council. Mr. Willkie was the 
party's candidate for president in 1940, 
and has been the leader of Republicans 
who favor postwar cooperation with 
other nations. Last year, Mr. Willkie 
prevented the election of a National 
Chairman who was supported by the 





“MACKINAC CHARTER” 
Ignores British Alliance Proposal 


Chicago Tribune. Former 
and Alfred 
M. Landon, Republican _ presidential 
candidate in 1936, also were not ap- 
pointed to the Council. Chairman 
Spangler explained, however, that these 
party leaders would be consulted on 
postwar policy. 

Although Mr. Willkie was not pres- 
ent, his views were strongly presented 
at Mackinac Island by a group of Re- 
publican Governors, led by Governors 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Sumner Sewall of Maine, William E. 
Wills of Vermont, and Edward Thye of 
Minnesota. They backed a plan for a 
world government prepared by Harold 
E. Stassen, former Governor of Minne- 
sota. The Governors were joined by 
Senator Warren R. Austin of Vermont, a 
strong anti-isolationist. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York caused the first He 
told reporters he favored a postwar mili- 
tary alliance between the United States 
and Great Britain, which Russia and 
China would be invited to join. The 
next day, at Harvard University, Prime 
Minister Churchill expressed the hope 
that the present U. S.-British machinery 
for military cooperation would not be 
abandoned after the war. 

A recent Gallup poll shows that 61 
per cent of the voters favor a postwat 
U. S.-British military alliance. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats favor the alli- 
ance, though the Democrats are for it 
by a larger majority. Critics of such an 
arrangement argue that it would drag 
us into wars that we might not want to 
enter. They say that since Britain is near 
Europe, she gets into too many wars. 
An alliance would pull us into European 
conflicts just to help Britain. 

Those who favor an alliance point 
out that we have been involved in two 
great world wars even though we had 
no military alliance with Britain. They 
argue that if the United States and 
Britain agreed in advance to help one 
another they could go far to prevent 
future wars. 


isolationist 
President Herbert Hoover, 


excitement. 


Other Alliances Feared 


Other students of postwar policy op- 
pose a U. S.-British alliance, believing 
that all the United Nations should make 
plans now to cooperate closely when 
peace comes. They fear that a U. S.- 
British alliance might arouse other na- 
tions’ suspicions and cause them to form 
their own alliances. That might open the 













way for a more destructive world war 
later. These critics conclude, however, 
that a U. S.-British alliance might be 
all right if it was merely a first step 
toward a broader world organization. 

The Governors’ group might have 
rallied around Governor Dewey’s pro- 
posal, but the New Yorker did not 

@follow through and the subject was 
dropped. Then, Chairman Spangler, or- 
ganizing the Council for the work at 
hand, appointed Senators Vandenberg 
and Taft to head the two major com- 
mittees on foreign and domestic affairs, 
and named only four Governors on these 
committees. Soon the “Governors” re- 
volt” was under way. 

Urged on by Senator Austin, the Gov- 
ernors threatened to file a minority pro- 
test if the Spangler-Vandenberg-Taft 
leadership issued a “milk and water” 
statement and dodged a firm stand on 
postwar teamwork. Governors Ear] War- 
ren of California, B. B. Hickenlooper of 
lowa,and Dewey of New York also in- 
sisted that the committee on domestic 
affairs should issue a plain declaration 
on important homefront problems. 


Policy Called Vague 

The declaration favoring “responsible 
participation by the United States in 
postwar cooperative organization among 
sovereign nations”’—was indefinite. It 
made no mention of a “council of na- 
tions” or a “world police force” to pre- 
vent aggression. Nor did it take a stand 
against them. 

In addition, it demanded that plans 
tor international teamwork must be 
studied “with careful regard to the vital 
interests of the nation,” and to their 
bearing upon “forseeable international 
developments.” If there should be a con- 
flict between the two, the declaration 
said, then the United States should fol- 
low that policy which would preserve 
its constitutionalism, as expressed in the 
Constitution itself, and the Bill of 
Rights. 

What does this statement mean? It 
means, part, that postwar arrange- 
ments between the United States and } 
other nations must be presented to the 
U. S. Senate as treaties requiring a two- 
third majority for approval. Critics of 
the Roosevelt Administration fear that 
the President may attempt to get around 
this requirement by presenting post- 
war treaties as “agreements” which} 
could be approved merely by a majority 
vote in both houses of Congress. O} 
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GOP Postwar Advisory Council favors cooperation 


with other nations but 


the other hand, Presidential supporters 
say that isolationists hope to use the 
two-thirds rule in the Senate to block 
all attempts at postwar treaties. 


What Is ‘Sovereign Power’’? 


Republican critics of the “Charter” 
were suspicious of the phrase relating 
to cooperation by the United States 
with ‘ ‘sovereign nations.” 

“Sovereign, they said, means “high- 
est, not dependent or limited.” 

These critics explained, that one in- 
dividua]’s liberty and “sovereign power” 
is limited by another’s pst “Your 
right to swing your arm ends where 
another-fellow’s nose begins.” Our laws 
regulate the actions of individuals in 
order to protect the rights of all. In 
the postwar world, they argued, a na- 
tion’s right to settle disputes in its own 
way, and by force if necessary, must 
be limited by laws enforced by a coun- 
cil of nations or some other world or- 
ganizaton. 

During the final session, Governor 


no “super-government”’ 


Sewall of Maine asked whether the 
phrase “sovereign natigns” meant that 
the United States would refuse under 
any and all circumstances to give up a 
certain amount of sovereignty in set- 
ting up a world organization to pre- 
serve _—— Senator Vandenberg sought 
to calm Governor Sewall’s fears. “Sov- 
ereignty involves the solemn right to 
give up sovereignty *! our own ac- 
tion,” the Senator declared. “That of 
itself would be an act of sovereignty.” 
Governor Sewall accepted the explana- 
tion, but was said to be critical of the 
foreign policy declaration. 

Senator Austin and most of the Gov- 
ernors agreed that progress had been 
made. “We have broken through the old 
shell of isolationism,” he declared. At 
the same time, isolationist Representa- 
tive Claire Hoffman of Michigan said: 
“As an America Firster, I am satisfied 
with it. It protects American sovereignty 
and requires that international collab- 
oration be done under our Constitu- 
tion.” 


eran L. Willkie termed the dec- 
tion a progressive st Deneen 
Watson, youthful pccalduat "st the Re- 
publican Postwar Association, which 
was organized to blast the party 
its isolationist stand, also was 

But he added: “It is a Rated pe id step 
forward but the people will not be sat- 
isfied until we get , to cases and 
define methods. . . .” 


Prestige for Governors 


Turner Catledge of the New York - 


Times, believes the “revolt” may prove 
to have been more important than the 
“Mackinac Charter.” 

The Governors are said to teel that 
they, know better what the Poot Real hae 
home want than the Senators an 
sentatives in Washington. They mi 
to Mackinac Island to listen and léarn, 
and remained to teach the party leaders 
1 few thin Ss 

The Mackinac experience is expected 
to aid the Governors when the Repub- 
lican national convention assembles to 
nominate a Presidential candidate. 
From the 24 states having Republican 
Governors will come 633 of the 1003 
votes. These Governors will control 
delegates. Also, as a rule, Governors 
have been more acceptable as Presi- 
dential candidates than Senators and 
Representatives. 
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FORTY YEARS OF REPUBLICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


WILLIAM 
McKINLEY 
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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


1897-1901 1901-1909 


WILLIAM 
H. TAFT 


WARREN 6G. 
HARDING 


1909-1913 1921-1923 


CALVIN 
COOLIDGE 


2 8 8 2G G 


1923-1929 1929-1933 


1898-99. Sponsored 

U. S. acquisi- 
tion of Philippines, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba from 
Spain after Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War. Also annexed Ha- 
waii, 


1899. His Secretary of 

State, John Hay, 
began Open Door Policy in 
China, allowing equal trade 
rights to all nations. 


1901, Secretary of State 
Hay drew up Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties which 
Ltielk U. s. dat, 
supremacy in Caribbean. 





cKinley adv 
1901. cane" pes React 


trade pact with Canada. 


Promoted expan- 
1903. sion in Pacific and 
Caribbean, “ye U. Ss. 
had police power in Latin 
4 ica under M Doc- 
trine. intervened in Vene- 
tuela to avoid German seiz- 
ure over debt default. 


1903. Sponsored inde- 
e pendent republic 





in Panama. Later 

cession of Canal Zone and 
supervised construction of 
Panama Canal. 


1904, Mediated peace 
settlement ending 
Russo-Japanese War. 


a econd 
1907. sso Sree sae 


1910. Republican po 


gress 

lution calling for ual 
of commission for interna- 
tional police force. 


1911, Induced Congress 

to pass reciprocal 
trade pact with Canada, 
but Canada rejected it. 


Out of office, Taft 
1919. owed U. S. to ad- 
vocate ratification of 

ded League of Nations 





ference with Secret 
State Elihu Root; won Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


covenant. 


1920. ne = vg | 1925. oanee Son 


Hague tional, Re we dd tary of State. Kellogg pro- 

one of founders of World moted Kellogg-Briand Pact 

Court. : (signed 1928) outlawing 
war. 


1926. Sage tsred 


1921, Called women arles Evans 
Conference for 

ID cs wrecre nent Court of Arbitration at 

with Secretary of State pty tage ——— 

Charles E. Hughes. It adopt- came 

ed 5-5-3 ratio for battle. Court of International Jus- 

ships and initiated Four- tice. 

Power and Nine-Power Pa- 

cific Pacts, 


1929.Appointed 
Henry 


of Japanese-controlled 
Manchukuo is known @s 
“Stimson Doctrine.” 


1930. Appointed 
Frank 8. Kellogg © 
as Judge . 


to replace Hughes 
of Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 


1931. Proposed moratori- 
um on reparations 


and war debts among Ger- 
many and Allies. 


1932. 


rela- 

ae with Latin 

the U. S. Marines from Haiti 
and Nicaragua. 
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Argentina's 
Costly Gamble 


HE one American nation which re 

fitsed to break with the Axis nations, 
Argentina, has felt increasingly the 
weight of United States disapproval. 
While her powerful neighbor, Brazil, 
has profited by entering the war, Ar- 
oe has grown weaker. Today she 
ears for the adership of the continent 
she has long coveted. 

Last summer, Vice-Admiral Segundo 
Storni, Foreign Minister of Argentina, 
formally asked Washington for Amer- 
ican armaments and for oil-refining ma- 
chinery under the Lend-Lease Act. Sec- 
retary of State Hull sternly rejected the 
appeal. He said that the Buenos Aires 
government had not carried out the res- 
olutions for hemisphere defense adopted 
by the Pan-American Conference of 
January, 1942, and that the southern 
republic had done nothing to protect 
the New World from aggression. In 
reply, Storni complained that the neu- 
trality of his government was “not un- 
derstood” by the United States, and 
that Argentina could not be so “unchiv- 
alrous” as to break relations with Axis 
powers on the eve of their defeat. 

On September 9, Storni resigned as 
a result of the publication of his corre- 
spondence with our State Department. 
Most of the Argentine press blamed the 
Foreign Minister for laying the nation 
open to Mr. Hull’s “humiliating” re- 
buke. But the general feeling among 
the Argentine people was more resent- 
ful toward the Buenos Aires administra 
tion than toward the United States 


B® FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The present government, now unde: 
fire, seized control in June by a mili- 
tary coup detat or revolt of army lead- 
ers. The change occurred under a cloud 
of confusion, and the democratic world 
waited for the atmosphere to clear, hop- 
ing that Argentina would soon join the 
United Nations. The Argentine people 
were known to be dissatisfied with the 
“Pro-Axis neutrality” of their president, 
Ramon Castillo, then campaigning for 
re-election. So were his backers, par- 
ticularly the gyeat landowners who raise 
farm crops and livestock. Last May, Ar- 
gentina, the world’s greatest food ex- 
porting nation, was excluded from the 





Hot Springs Food Conference. The 
wealthy ranchers and planters feared 
for their future. Castillo saw that a 
shift of policies was in order, and he 
seemed about to change horses in mid- 
stream. While he still had one foot in 
the Axis stirrup and the other reaching 
toward the United Nations, the revolu- 
tion broke out (June 3). 

It was a surprise to all but the revo- 
lutionists. Castillo fled. The people ot 
Buenos Aires thronged the main square 
shouting vivas for liberty and democ- 
racy. Troops marched in from suburban 
garrisons and took over the Capitol and 
the “Casa Rosada” (Argentine White 
House). The Naval daa heniea’ School 
= up a short resistance which cost 19 
ives. There was some street rioting, 
but no more bloodshed. Within 24 
hours, General Arturo Rawson, leader 
of the revolt, proclaimed that “the revo- 
lution had triumphed.” Castillo resigned 
the next day, and Rawson, an Argen- 
tinian of English descent, became presi- 
dent. 

As soon as the names of the officials 
chosen for government posts were an- 
nounced, democratic hopes began to 
fade. Almost all the cabinet were naval 
or military men, some of known fascist 
sympathies. General Rawson himself 
was ousted suddenly, presumably be- 
cause he quarreled with his supporters 

eover the appointment of two pro-Axis 
officials. General Pedro Ramirez, for- 
merly Castillo’s War Minister, and a 
German-trained soldier, assumed the 
residency. Ramirez at once took the 
Following steps: La Hora, a mildly 





International News Photo 


RIOTING: Buenos Aires citizens overturn truck in Argentina’s revolt. 


Communist sheet was closed. The pro- 
Nazi paper El Pampero, was forbid- 
den the use of the mails. A decree was 
issued banning the use of secret codes 
in wireless communications. This was 
aimed at Axis propagandists, who were 
forced to change to ordinary messages 
containing news about “Aunt Hattie,” 
and so on. These half-measures led op- 
timists to believe that the new govern- 
ment might be ready to join the rest of 
the hemisphere. 


Which Side for Ramirez? 


As time went by, however, nothing 
hopeful came to light. In fact, it began 
to be evident that the new government 
was, if anything, a more reactionary 
model of an old-style military dictator- 
ship than the one it replaced. As the 
French proverb puts it, “The more it 
changes, the more it stays the same.” 

Ramirez called off the presidential 
elections scheduled for September; 
banned all political party meetings, sus- 
pended Congress; tightened the press 
censorship; and suspended the English- 
language newspaper of Buenos Aires. 
He cracked down on all liberal, demo- 
cratic, or pro-United Nations organiza- 
tions or movements in the country. The 
Taborda report of the Congressional 
Committee on Investigation of Nazi Ac- 
tivities became as dangerous to own as 
a copy of the London Times in Berlin. 
The report traced the rise of Argentine 
fascism, naming names, among them 
that of its leader, General Juan Bau- 
tista Molina, who is today the real 
power behind Ramirez. 
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A Miniature Newspaper of the Western Hemisphere 


The Ramirez government quickly 
cleared the first hurdle by winning the 
recognition of agg all foreign na- 
tions. Washington took its time but 
eventually decided to recognize any 
administration able to preserve law and 
order and meet its international obliga- 
tions. 

Many observers noted that the Axis 
troublemakers who surrounded Castillo 
were no longer seen around the Casa 
Rosada. But members of the Spanish 
Falange (fascist party) and embassy 
were busy. President Ramirez seemed 
to believe that he could profit by the 
policy of forcing the United States to 
pay well for mere neutrality. Ambassa- 
dor Espil approached our State Depart- 
ment with a proposal that the Argentine 
send a commission to Washington to 
“discuss business matters.” Secretary 
Hull was cool to the idea. Argentina is 
of no vital importance to our war now, 
unlike Spain, which could have done 
untold damage to our African campaign 
by joining Hitler. 


Butcher to the World 


The most important contribution the 
Argentine can make to the United Na- 
tions war effort lies in her immense 
food supplies, especially beef and 
wheat. She must sell her surpluses or 
go bankrupt. But owing to the Allied 
blockade, only the United Nations can 
buy from her in quantity. Neutral or 


International News Photo 
General Pedro Ramirez 





not, Argentina is selling her food, and 
her chief customer is Great Britain. 

In August Ramirez played arother 
card to force our Government’s hand. 
He seized the plants of eight leading 
foreign firms—among them Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, International Harvester, 
Goodyear and Firestone. The United 
States made no protest. 

Today, hse to informed ob- 
servers, the unpopular Ramirez regime 
may be tottering. It has satisfied no- 
body. The military clique which sup- 
ports Ramirez overthrew Castillo to ob 
tain armaments from Washington. They 
want to make Argentina as great a 
military power as Brazil. But today 
their country’s position is so inferior 
that the militarists are afraid to break 
with the Axis until they have a clear 
understanding with Washington. Our 
Government Se said, in effect: “You'll 
get nothing in advance. When you've 
broken with the Axis, we'll talk about 
it.” Ramirez gets the blame for the 
snub. 

Other pressing reasons for getting 
rid of Ramirez lie in Argentina’s trade 
situation. U. S. shipments to her 
dropped during the last six months to 
one third of their former value, while 
Argentine exports fell below normal. 
The United States, moreover, has not 
shipped what the customer wanted— 
arms. Instead Argentina has been Biver 
tin plate to coat cans of “bully beef” 
for British soldiers, replacements and 
parts for machinery, newsprint, drugs, 
medicines. All these items are needed 
to manufacture goods for the United 
Nations and to preserve the health of 
the people. 

Meanwhile, like many dictators who 
feel themselves slipping, Ramirez pours 
out a flood of decrees. He has signed 
more than 7,000 since taking office, reg- 
ulating everything from changing 
linen on hotel beds to feeding the ani- 
mals in the zoo. 


® 


Batter Up! In the Andes 


Ecuador’s new baseball fans have 
learned that you can’t throw a curve 
ball at 9,500 feet above sea level be- 
cause the air is too thin. Jorge Phillips, 
an Ecuadorean who learned his base- 
ball in New Jersey, gives his word for 
that. When Phillips returned to his 
own country he became a crusader for 
his favorite sport. With the enthusiasm 
of a last years Dodger fan, he went to 
work and soon had several teams or- 
ganized in Quito. He also persuaded 
the University to make baseball a part 


of its sports program. He coaches all 
the teams. 

Balls and bats were as rare as pump- 
kin pie in Quito, but Phillips solved the 
problem. He took his oe to the for- 
ests where they cut logs from every 
kind of tree there. All the woods were 
tested for swatting, and eucalyptus was 
chosen. Now the players turn out their 
bats on a home ide, Providing balls 
was easier. The local shoemaker was 
persuaded to make them of horsehide 
and stuffing under the watchful eye of 
Phillips. The Quito players soon found 
a rival club in Guayaquil, with fifteen 
teams backed by two years’ experience 
at the game. Guayaquil is on the coast 
at sea level where curve balls are a 
cinch. What happens when the coast 
teams play in the Andean city? 


Lady, Spare That Tree! 


For centuries rural Mexican house- 
wives have cooked over an open brazier 
or fireplace, outdoors, or in the patio. 
Each meal offered a double threat to 
the forests, Showers of sparks dancing 
in the wind were apt to set fire to a 
nearby patch of woods. And the bra- 
ziers went on consuming annually mil- 
lions of feet of lumber, reduced to 
charcoal. 

President Avila Camacho recently 
started a forest conservation campaign. 
In a country where petroleum abounds, 
he said, it was unhygienic, uneco- 
nomical, and unpatriotic to cook with 
wood. He recommended instead oil- 
burning stoves. Very soon a large 
enamel-products firm in Mexico City 
started turning out low-cost stoves at 
the rate of 5,000 a day. The new stoves 
made such a hit with the housewives 
that the Secretary of Economy rated 
stove-making an essential industry, to 
be greatly expanded as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of 
Mexican women have placed their or- 
ders and are waiting for supply to 
catch up with demand. 


Streets of Paradise 


From a nearby airfield to Parama- 
ribo, capital of Dutch Guiana, Yank 
pilots ride in luxury over a road of 
aluminum laid on a mahogany base by 
the Army engineers. Million-dollar 
highway? It could be in the U. S. But 
in Dutch Guiana anyone can have all 
the mahogany he wants for the cutting. 
And Dutch Guiana has the world’s 
richest deposit of bauxite, from which 
aluminum is obtained, 
























HAT will be the problems ot the 

peacemakers on armistice day 
the day the fighting ends berween the 
United Nations and the Axis? 

In Europe and Asia, countries will 
have beer devastated, industries wiped 
out, homes destroyed, farm soil impov- 
erished. Millions of people will be in 
the grip of slow death by starvation 

Government administration and edu 
cation may have largely ceased to exist 
Transportation systems will be crippled 
Modern finances will have been re 
placed by primitive barter 


First Problem Is Food 


We may not face all these problems 
on the armistice day. The enemy may 
not collapse all at once. As United Na 
tions forces advance, countries may be 
conquered or liberated one at a time 
The surrender of Italy is an example of 
how this may take place. But the first 

roblem will be food—tood without de- 
ie. without discrimination, and without 
repayment. 

About halt of Europe's population 
has been underfed for years. Hunger is 
chronic. In countries which formerly im 

rted most of their food, the diet is 

low the starvation level. Even the 
people in agricultural countries, who 
formerly produced enough food for their 
own use, suffer hunger. They lack ani 
mal feed, fertilizer. farm machinery and 
seed. 

The loss ot livestock is the most seri 
ous cause of food shortages. By the 
end of the war, the demands of the 
Nazi military machine for meat, plus 
the lack of stock feed, will have reduced 
the number of Europe's farm animals 
by half. 

Milk production in Europe has gone 
down by more than a third. 

All the countries of Western Europe 
imported most of their cattle feed from 
the United States and Africa. With feed 
cut off, the only solution is to kill the 
anima's that the Nazis do not take 





RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Otherwise the animals will starve to 
death. Even with abundant pasture 
land and feed, it would take from three 
to five years to replace the cattle that 
have been lost. 

Horses and oxen also will have to be 
replaced. In many parts of Europe, these 
animals still are used in farming. It is 
estimated that in France there is a 
shortage of 500,000 horses and 200,000 
oxen 

he lack ot tertilizer 1s the chiet cause 
tor the shortage in crop production. The 
plants which manufactured artificial fet 
tilizer now make munitions. And the 
slaughter of livestock has caused a short 
age of animal manure. Even in peace 
times, Europe’s food production is be 
low its minimum requirements. By 
the armistice day, it will have been cut 
by one-third to one-half 


Collapse of Industry 
industrial collapse will be as com- 
plete as the agricultural collapse. Ex 
cept for the few small countries that 
have to some degree kept their inde 
pendence, nearly everything in Europe 
is in Hitler's domain 

Germany owns the controlling shares 
ot stock in most of Europe's large indus- 
tries and banks. Sometimes this stock 
was bought with phony money printed 
for this purpose. Sometimes it was 
bought with the money which the con 
quered nation paid for “occupation 
costs” by German troops. 

The Germans have set up a rigid and 
elaborate system of economic control 
for the continent of Europe. But it is 
likely that military collapse will be tol 
lowed by wild runaway inflation. All 
of Europe’s currencies are German-regu- 
lated, and cleared through the central 
German system. 

Even in the satellite countries, which 
once included Itaiy, the Nazis have be 
come absolute economic dictators. 

This is Hitler’s “new order.” And 
when the German military machine col- 
lapses, this “new order” will crash with 





it. It will bring complete financia) 
anarchy. Who owns what will be a big 
probiem on the armistice day. 

Then there is the physical destruction 
by bomb and shell of factories, public 
buildings, homes, railroads, wharves 
and shipping. Add to this the lack of 
entral governments, the demobilization 
of 25.000,000 men from Europe's 
armies or prisoner-of-war *~amps, and 
another 30,000,000 trom its war indus 
tries, and we begin to see the problem 
that the United Nations relief organiza 
dons will have to face 

Safeguarding public health will be 
one of the most important of their prob 
lems. Underfed people easily become 
victims of disease. Hospitals in occupied 
countries are already overtaxed. They 
are also poorly equipped and will be 
unable to handle large numbers of sick 
people. Great quantities of medical sup 
plies will have to be shipped abroad. 

The immediate need will be tor tood, 
medical supplies, seeds, fertilizers, fod- 
der, raw materials, machines, and some 
consumer goods such as soap. Most of 
these supplies will have to come from 
the United States. How shall they be 


paid for? 
Problem of Repayment 


After the last wai, there were some 
European nations that had no assets. 
They were given relief financed by 
money which they borrowed from us. 
They later failed to pay back these 
loans, and were unable to borrow more 
money when they wanted to rebuild 
their industries. This kept them from 
making a full economic recovery. It was 
one of the forces that headed the world 
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Wie ke St 


toward the gigantic depression. It per- 
mitted the rise of Hitler, Mussolini and 
the Japanese imperialists. 

Our present program will avoid these 
difficulties. 

There are two United Nations bodies 
charged with the work of relief. One 
is the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations in the United 
States. This organization is headed by 
Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor of 
New York State. The other group is 
the Inter-Allied Postwar Requirements 
Committee in London, headed by Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross of the British 
Treasury. A permanent international or- 
ganization, the United Nations Reliet 
and Rehabilitation Administration, rep- 
resenting Great Britain, the United 


States, Russia, Canada, Australia and 
other countries, will coordinate relief 
activities. 


As Mr. Lehman sees it, the first job of 
this organization, moving in after AMG 
takes over (See Sept. 13 issue), will be 
to provide food, clothing, shelter and 
medical supplies to halt pestilence. 
Next, seeds and farm implements must 
be distributed; then raw materials to 
get the wheels of industry turning. 
After that will come the long-range work 


of reconstruction. 


ao, 











The aim of reliet will be to remove 
the need for relief, to enable the liber- 
ated people to begin their own recon- 
struction as soon as possible. 


Will Help U. S. Markets 


in the postwar period, the United 
States and the other members of the 
United Nations will need expandin 
markets for their grain, cotton, a 
automobiles, tobacco and other prod- 
ucts. This will help provide jobs for mil- 
lions of demobilized American fighting 
men. And without these markets we 
may not be able to avoid another great 
depression. 

The cost of this relief program will 
be large But it will be small in com- 
parison with the total cost of the war, 
or with the cost of another depression 


Relief Cost Will Be Small 


The war costs American taxpayers 
about a billion dollars every three days. 
If we shorten the war even a few weeks 
by a the re of occupied 
peoples through our reliet plans, we 
would save more on war costs than the 
total outlays for relief. 

Some of the small Allied govern- 
ments-in-exile are uneasy about the ma- 
chinery for distributing food and other 
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kinds of reliet. The Netherlanders and 
Belgians, for example, have funds with 
which to make their own food purchases 
in the world market. They have never 
liked the idea of pooling resources for 
building up a common stockpile. But 
or have accepted it as a working prin- 
ciple. It would not be fair for the weal- 
thier nations to be able to buy all the 
tood they want immediately after the 
war, while poorer nations would have to 
be content with relief. 

Some of the smal] governments-in- 
exile are also uneasy over the domina- 
tion of the United Nations relief or- 
ganizations by the four great powers: 
the United States, Britain, Russia and 
China. These governments-in-exile want 
to distribute reliet in their countries. 

This policy does not agree with the 
policy of the Allies. The four great pow- 
ers do not want to make it appear that 
they favor one exile group over another, 
or over a group now working under- 
ground within an occupied country 

Food, clothing and medicine will be 
important weapons for winning over 
oye wheri the war is over The Al- 
ies want the peoples of the occupied 
countries to choose their own govern- 
ment without feeling obligated to any 
special group. 
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The United Nations must be prepared to handle these problems in all liberated nations. 






SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Offers an Opportunity for every High School Art Student 


To see his work displayed in regional and national art exhibitions 
To share in 439 money prizes amounting to $5,680.00 

To win gold Achievement Keys and Certificates of Merit 

And for seniors—To win one of the 45 scholarships to famous art 


schools 


14 CLASSIFICATIONS TO ENTER 


Oils Prints Sculpture and 

Water Colors and Design for Fabrics Ceramics 
Tempera c Desi Handicraft 

Drawing Inks and ae ae Textile Decoration 

' Cartooning Fashion Illustration Mechanical Drawing 


Pencil Drawings Posters 


Photography 


YOU'LL NEED A RULES BOOKLET to learn about the full require- 
ments and where to enter your work. Check the list of co-sponsors to see 
whether you live in a territory where there will be a Regional Exhibition 


ARIZONA Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. 
CALIFORNIA The John Breuner Co 
CONNECTICUT Sage-Allen 

INDIANA The Wm. H. Block Co. 
KANSAS ~ The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
KENTUCKY Stewarts Dry Goods Co. 
MICHIGAN Crowley, Milner & Co. 
MINNESOTA Powers Dry Goods Co. 
MISSOURI Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
MISSOURI Stix, Baer & Fuller 
NEBRASKA Orchard & Wilhelm 

NEW YORK Hills, Mclean & Haskin 
NEW YORK R. H. Macy & Co. 

NEW YORK H. S$. Barney Co. 

NEW YORK E. W. Edwards & Son 
OHIO John Shillito Co. 

OHIO The Lamson Bros. 
OKLAHOMA The John A. Brown Co. 
OREGON Olds, Wortman & King 
PENNSYLVANIA Gimbel Bros. 
PENNSYLVANIA Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. 
TENNESSEE The George S. Dury Co. 
TEXAS Dallas Museum of Fine Art 
TEXAS Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
TEXAS Joske Bros. Co. 
WASHINGTON Frederick & Nelson 
WISCONSIN Ed. Schuster & Co. 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
New York City 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Cincinnati, O. 
Toledo, O. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


It you live in a state where there is 
more than one co-sponsor, be sure to 
consult the Rules Booklet carefully 
about where you are to send your en- 
tries. 

If you don’t live in an area where 
there is a co-sponsor, send NOW for a 
Rules Booklet to Scholastic Magazine, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17. N. Y. 


NEW GROUP PLAN 

A most important change has been 
made in the Group plan this year. Note 
carefully: 

Group I—All students in the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grades; and 10th, 11th, and 
12th grade students who have five hours 
or less per week of art instruction. 

Group II—10th, 11th and 12th grade 
students who have over five hours per 
week of art instruction. 

Group I and II are judged SEPA- 


RATELY. ALL the prizes are awarded 
in each Group except in Classification 
13 where there are 3 projects, each of 
which gets prizes. You DON’T have to 
compete against students who have 
greater opportunities for art study than 
you do. 


ELIGIBILITY 


You are eligible to enter Scholastic 
Art Awards if you are in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth 
grades in any public, private or paro- 
chial school in the United States, its 
possessions, or Canada. If you graduate 
in January or February 1944, you may 
enter provided your work was done 
prior to graduation. 

THERE IS NO ENTRY FEE WHAT- 
EVER but when you enter, you agree 
to abide by all the rules and conditions 
of the Awards. 


The following manufacturers are again col- 
laborating with Scholastic to bring valuable 
cash and merchandise prizes: 

Agfa Ansco Film Co. 

American Crayon Co. 

American Pencil Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Ce. 

Higgins Ink Co., Ine. 

Kalart Co. 

M. Grumbacher 

National Biscuit Co. 

RCA Victor Company 

Strathmore Paper Co. 
Please remember that sponsors, as listed under 
“Classifications,” reserve the right to retain and 
reproduce all prize-winning entries. 


IF YOU ARE A SENIOR, You can 
win one of the 45 SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to these ART SCHOOLS 


American i. of Art, Chicage, Ailinois 
Art ci Ohio 





Art eee Scheel, New york New York 
Art Center Association, Louisville, Ky 
Art Students League of New York, New York 
Buffalo School of Fine Arts, Buffalo, New York 
California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
California 
Carnegie Instit of Technol 
sylvania 
Chicago Academy of Fine fog Chicago, Illinois 
d Art | Hi California 
Goes School of Art, Govind, Ohio 
Colorado College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorade 
Springs, Colorado 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 


gan 

Franklin School of Professional Arts, New York, 
New York 

George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Grand Central School of Art, New York, New York 

John Herron Art Instit 

Kirkland School of Art, Denver, a sow Ay 

The McDowell School, New York, New York 

Meinzinger Schoo! of Art, Detroit, Michigan 

The Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Phile- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Parsons School of Design, New York, New York 

Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 

Rochester Ath ond M i Institut 
Rochester, New York 

— School of Design, Providence, Rhode 
sland 

San Antonio Art Institute, San Antonio, Texas 

School of the Art Institute, Chicago, Ulinois 

School of Design in Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Syracuse rma Syracuse, New York 

Art Department the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

School of Fine and Applied Arts, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston, Massachusetts 


, Pittsburgh, Penn- 




















WATCH FOR 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


LITERARY and MUSIC 
DIVISIONS 


Announcement in October 11 Issue 


NEXT WEEK 
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sible invasion routes: 


. Ba 
| groupings of states at the Versailles 
© Treaty. Appoint other pupils to show 
| the location of oil fields, particularly at 
© Ploesti, in Rumania, ai 
© ducts of the five countries. 


| Questions for Discussion: 


’ ih important part in B 
| 8. What were the main developments 





, ge 4 , 


Classroom Activities 


The BOILING BALKANS (p. 5) 


ftaly's surrender has transtormed the 
Balkan situation. The people of the 
Balkan countries see before them at 
last an open road to freedom from their 
Axis masters. Germany has seen it, too, 
and has rushed troops to all strategic 
points, from the northern Adriatic to 
the Aegean coast. The other Axis armies 
outnumber the Italian troops there, 
most of whom were disarmed by the 
Germans. 

All this means that the Nazis are 
tightening their hold on the Balkan 
states to try to close the doers on in- 
vasion through Albania, Yugoslavia, or 
Greece. They will fight for every inch 
of territory. The Greek and Yugoslav 
guerrilla armies, meanwhile, will not 
be waiting for an Allied army to hasten 
the Balkan war of liberation. The Yugo- 
slavs already claim they have taken 
a strip of the eastern Adriatic coast and 
contro] the important city\ of Spalato 
(Split). 

On a classroom map, point out 

¢ ne Salonika 
and the Vardar Valley to the north; 
from the northern Adriatic between 
Trieste and Zagreb, pointing to a union 
with the Yugoslav fighters. Note the 
high mountains and deep valleys of 
Yugoslavia, Albania, northern Greece, 
southern Austria and Bulgaria. Com- 
pare this terrain with that of Tunisia, 
Sicily, Italy - all mountainous, to show 
how British and American armies have 
learned fighting on difficult terrain. 

Trace five Balkan countries on a map, 
also the Danube River. Appoint a mem- 
ber of the class to draw a blackboard 
=p showing the boundaries of the 

an cotntries before 1914, and the 


of the pro- 


1. Which are the three oldest nations 


| of the Balkans? What racial groups do 
» the others belong to? 


2. What religious groups have played 
an history 


# Balkan history between 1799 and 
4? 


4. Do you think that a Balkan ted- 
eration might put an end to the tur. 
moi] in that part of Europe? Why? 

5. What great powers have been 
most interested in expanding in the 
Balkans? Why? 

6. What has caused the Balkan na- 
tions to fight among themselves? Do 
ev think they would have fought if 
eft to themselves? Why? 


7. What is the strategic importance 


of the Balkans now? What effect will 
the conquest of Italy have upon them? 


FORWARD FROM ITALY (p. 3) 


This article ties in closely with “THE 
BOILING BALKANS” and “KNOW 
YOUR WORLD.” The class might read 
al) three before beginning a discussion 
of the entire Italian situation and the 
possible coming Balkan invasion. Mus- 
solini’s fall pe. 8 it inevitable that the 
Italian land should become a battle 
ground for two mighty forces, the 
Wehrmacht and the Allied armies. Italy 


, cannot become neutral, and seems ripe 


for a democratic revolution. 

Show on a map the extent of the 
italian empire at. the time Italy joined 
in the war in 1940. Point out Naples, 
Salerno, Calabria, Brindisi, and faranto 
where the early fighting occurred. Ask 
someone to trace the route of the Eighth 
British Army. The class might write 
a one-act play for presentation in as- 
sembly of the signing ot the Italian arm- 
istice: Time of September 20, p. 28, 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(October 11-16 Issue) 


Salvage Is Not Over: Problem of 
Raw Materials Scrap Still Acute. 

The War in the Pacific: United Na- 
tions Prepare for Major Offensive 
Against Japan. 

Postwar Unit No. 5, Control of De- 
feated Nations. _ 

They Fought for Freedom: Nathan 
Hale (Historical Picture Page). 
Map of the Pacific and East Asia 

War Area. 

Inside Washington: Congress and 
the Drafting of Fathers. — 

World History Behind the News: 
The Great Powers in Southeast 
Asia, by Dr. Walter C. Langsam. 

Know Your World: The Ukraine. 








' at the tip of the continent is in a sense 









































gives the details ot the parleys leading 
to the surrender . 
Questions tor Discusston: 

1—-What were the terms of Italy's 
surrender? Were they unduly harsh? 
Will the Italian people regard them so? 

2. What was Tritler’s reaction to the 
surrender? Do you think this is a serious 
biow to Germany's people? Will it af- 
fec: the length of the war? 

8. What sort of governmeni will the 
{talian people want? Will our diplo- 
macy toward Italy have an effect on 
German thought? 


PAN-AMERICANA (p. 8) 


Many people believe that Argentina's 
stubborn refusal to abandon neutrality 
may cost her a seat at the peace table, 
and from all postwar discussions in the 
meantime. South Africa recently banned = 
all imports from Argentina because ~~ 
some of her goods were of Axis origin. 
She has made herself unpopular with 
other customers because she has de- 
manded goods already promised to the 
United States. Argentina is beginnin 
to fear that she will find herself out on 
a limb at the southern end of the con- 
tinent and that no one will make much 
of an effort to rescue her. The New 
Republic of September 20 commented: 
“We nominate for the world’s worst 
example of bad timing the recent ac 
tions of Argentina. This country chose 
to go fascist at the very moment when 
fascism was beginning to crumble vis- 
ibly all over the world. The action is 
about as bright as that of a man who 
would insist on entering a burning hotel 
and going to bed, just when the m 
have abandoned ai! hope of saving the — 
structure. Che situation is regret- 
table mainly because there is good evi- 
dence that the overwhelming majority 
ot the Argentine people are strongly 
pro-democratic.” 

Point out to the class on a hemi- 
sphere map that Argentina’s position, 


similar to that of Italy. jutting out from — 

a peniaenla ——_ surrounded by 

nei w are Ss 

aes Chile ceatiquoes ther 

ginning to fear such a fate. 
Have 





















of \ sayrownenrg Ask-the 
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to make a oy pipes study, 
in ulatién is concen- 
d Etec are the principal immigrant 
pups, the percentage of' white, Indian 
and oter races, the per capita wealth, 
le thi vo val occupations of the 
ation can be found 
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are agnor of the coun- 
and foothills. 
Diucstions for Discussion: 

1. Why has Argentina been particu- 
larly eager to get Lend-Lease arma- 
ments from the United States? 

2. What were the chief characteris- 
tics of the Castillo government? 

* $ Who are Rawson and Ramirez? 
Can you suggest why generals now 
head the government? 

4. Who are the “rag backing the 
present government 
_-) 5. What government measures have 
silenced the people's opinions? 


INSIDE WASHINGTON (p. 13) 

Both ‘labor and the tarmer have 
profited from the war. Even with enor- 
mously increased withholding and vic 
taxes, the workingmans pay en 
is fatter than it has ever been 
Consumers with money to spend find 
however, that there is not much they 
can buy. Scarcities give rise to black 
ones. Se spe for the benefit of 

who can afford high prices. 

ae bes conditions make more head. 
aches for our government. The chiet 
lems are: 1. How to strike a fair 

between wages and prices; 2 
‘How to drain off the extra purchasing 
oo of the people by just taxes; 3. 

civilian necessities of 
the people ae olthens damaging the war 














convert industry to peace production. 

Appoint a committee of the class to 
find out how much prices and wages 
rose during the last war. The parents of 
members of the class will recall specific 
details, such as eggs at $1.10 a dozen, 
~ shoes at $20 a pair, and so on. Report 
on what controls, if any, the govern 
‘ment placed on living costs and wages 
_ Suggest to the class a survey of their 
community to show how many members 
‘of a family, on the average, are earning 
money. A sampling of about 25 families 
‘scattered widely and on different eco- 
nomic levels would show this. A panel 
discussion on the use of increased in- 
‘come might follow. 


‘Questions for Discussion: 

1. How much money is the average 
wage-earner making this year? How 
much did he make last year? 

2. Which items do you think have 
sed most in price? Who benefits 




























production. 4. How to get ready to re- 





8. Is the government 
to keep down living 

uicker action have ke t pond lower? 

at is a price rollback 

4. Do farmers and other producers 
lose money by the rollback? How does 
this work? What were subsidies used 
for? 

5. What are the dangers ow: wage 
earners will face after the war? 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION (p. 10) 


rhis is number 4 in the Postwar 
Series. Teaching aids tor this unit wil) 
be found in the Postwa: Teachers 
Guide 


KNOW YOUR WORLD (p. 18) 


The Dodecanese tslands have stood 
as a barrier between Greek-Italian 
friendship since World Wa lL. The 
Greeks consider that they lost some 
10,000 of their people and the strategic 
protection of the islands by a flagrant 
deception. In 1912, Italy, then at war 
with Turkey occupied the islands after 
a single battle. The islanders took part 
in the battle, trusting in Italy's promise 
that they would be given their inde 
pendence if they would aid her in driv 
ing out the Turks. They even met in an 
assembly at Patmos and proclaimed the 
Autonomous State of the Aegean.” But 
{taly had no intention of giving up the 
Dodecanese, and includec them as a 
part of her price for joining the Allies 
in 1915. 

The principal occupation of many ot 
the islanders was diving for sponges off 
the north coast of Africa. The Italians 
nearly ruined this livelihood tor them 
by banning sponge-fishing, and many ot 
the islanders, discouraged by poverty 
and Italian rule emigrated to the main- 
land or to America. 

Today the Germans seem to have 
possession of Rhodes and some of the 
smaller islands. The Allies have occu- 
pied the large islands of Samos, Kos, 
and Leros. 

Point out on the map the principal 
Dodecanese Islands, noting how they 
serve as a sort of reef outsicle the Turk- 
ish mainland. Note, also, tha! the Do- 
decanese guard the southeastern en- 
trance to the Aegean, which explains 
why the Germans were in a hurry to 

rab the Dodecanese from the failing 
ftalians before the British might move 
in from Syria or Cyprus. Rhodes has an 


especially good harbor. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why were the Germans quick to 
seize the ecanese? What other im- 


portant islands lie in the Aegean? 

2. The ple of the islands are 
mainly Greek. How long has it been 
since Greece owned them? Which na- 
tion do you think has the best claim? 


Why? 
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were to enter the war on 
the United Nations, how © 
would that complicate the settlement of ~ 













































the ownership problem after the war? 

4. What is R famous for? Name ~ f 

other distinctions beside the Colossus. — 
a 
“MACKINAC CHARTER” (p. 6) y 

The revolt of the governors will prob- g 
ably go 0 down in Republican history, as > oO 
the shot in the arm which made the te 
elephant sit up and show there was is 
still life in the Grand Old Party. Time fe 
commented: “As the declaration sank b 
in, it became clear that this was the — . 
greatest .. . advance made by the Re- ke 
publican Party in years Tempo- si 
rerily, at least, it bound up all quarrels il 
within the party. And it put the next ror 
move for the enunciation Sv U. S. for- 7 ill 
eign policy squarely up to the Demo- ~ (1 
crats. # 

Study the chart caretully to evaluate © _ 
the contribution made by Republican 
Presidents to foreign affairs. i 

7" «(ca 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Have the Republicans been pro- = fo 
gressive or conservative in thei foreign 4 ity 
moves? ‘ re 

2. Can you observe any change in Ge Sc 
their policies from McKinley to Hoover? Gy. & 
If so, what was the general trend? iin 

8. From a study of the chart, would me 
you say the policy had been isolationist pss 
o1 internationalist? What do you think lic 
was the purpose of most of the actions eli 
takenP ; the 

4. Do you think «a two-thirds majority 9 an 
vote is too large on foreign questions? “ye tri 
What effect might the next election - M 
have upon ratifying a treaty made, say, 2 ™ 
in 1945? ® 
AIR WEEK (p. 14) a 
Questions for Discussion: ne 


1. Describe what happens to a man | de 


climbing rapidly into the stratosphere? = ve 
2. Why is stratosphere travel most @e Co 
efficient? a 
8. How can airplane engines be kept 7 J 
going und free of ice at high altitudes? ae 
SCIENCE (p. 20) _ 
lan 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Why are hand-made air maps © 
better than air photographs? 





tea 

2. Why were the red corpuscles | anr 
drawn off trom the blood? 194 
8. Can you think of another reason © _ hib 
why it is better to use wrappers on f AS 
tanks than grease? 3 _ 
Key to “Know Your World Week” 3 a 
l. On the Map: 2, 4, 7, 1, 6, 5, 8. Pea 





Il. Air Facts: 1-F: 2-T; 8-T; 4-F; 5-T;, 
6-T. 
ha 





Ill. “Mackinac Charter”: 
sovereign; 3— Great Britain; 4 — fo 
5 —governors; 6 — Wendell Willkie. 
‘feelguend the Reema b, Seat 
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THE PRESS 


William R. Scott, Inc., New York, has 
— three fine eyewitness accounts 
or children of the discovery, conquest, 
and settlenient of the Americas. The Log 
of Christopher Columbus’ First. Voyage to 
America, illustrated by John O’Hara Cos- 
grave, II ($2.00), is his personal record 
of the long voyage into the unknown. Cor- 
tez and the Caneied of Mexico ($2.50) 
is the tale told by Bernal Diaz, soldier of 
fortune, of a handful of tough Spaniards 
battering their way into the abulous 
strongholds of the Aztecs. B. G. Herzog 
has condensed Diaz’ original account, 
keeping the foreign words simple. The 
sixteenth century Indian drawings which 
illustrate the book are a vivid record of 
conquest. Homes in the Wilderness, 
illustrations by Mary Wilson Stuart 
($2.00), is the journal of the Mayflower 
group kept during their first hard winter 
among the Cape Cod Indians. 

These are authentic source materials 
presented so a that young children 
can use them easily 

o- et 

The third annual Science Talent Search 
for students with promising scientific abil- 
ity is announced by Watson Davis, Di- 
rector of the Science Clubs of America 
Scholarships totaling $11,000 and 40 all- 
expense trips to a five-day Science Talent 
Institute in Washington next February will 
be awarded on the Basis of aptitude exam- 
inations, personal and scholarship records, 
and essays. All graduating seniors in pub- 
lic, private, and parochial high schools are 
eligible. Entrants will take examinations in 
their home communities between Dec. 8 
and 27. The scholarship awards are a con- 
tribution of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company to the advance- 
ment of science in America. More informa- 
tion later 


= 


* * * ’ 
Home Canning in Wartime, by Elsie 
Clarke, is a victory guide to canning, 


serving, pickling, and drying. It gives c ae. 


detailed directions for conserving fruits, 
vegetables, meat, poultry, fish, or soups. 
Convenient tables show the estimated 
amount and “kind of canned food needed 
for a complete healthy diet, substitutes for 
sugar syrups, time tables for cooking, and 
other practical information. (World Pub- 
lishing Co., 223] West 110th St.. Cleve 
land, Ohio, 49c) 
* *« @ 

The National Peace Conterence urges 
teachers to plan now to observe its third 
annual World Government Day, Nov 11, 
1943, with discussions, s hes, book ex- 
hibits, etc., focused on the postwar world. 
A Study Kit of materials for such ams 
includes a radio script, a —- ive read- 
ing for a group program, information on 
epic peace plans, the third report of the 

mmission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, and statements from Catholic, 
Protestant, and a religious associa- 
tions and by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. The kit can be 


_ ordered direct from the National Peace 
_ Conference, 8 West 40th St., New York 


N.. Y., 45c_ prepaid. 


































" is the official debate proposition ot the N.U.E.A. tor 1942-1943. 















COMING OCTOBER 


RECONSTITUTING THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


JULIA JOHNSEN 
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$1.25 quantity discounts to debate teams’ 
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RESOLVED: THAT [HE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
JOIN LN RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 










Pe BAB , Vera oe & 






“Reconstituting the League of Nations,” the latest book 
in the Reterence Shelf series, presents the most recent and 
logical arguments on both sides of this question Like its 
predecessors the book is a compilation of the most convincing 
pronouncements of authorities. The three main sections are 
“Background,” “Affirmative Arguments,” and “Negative Argu- 
ments.” Briets and Bibliographies are included. 
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Other Reference Shelf post-war titles: 






INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. john 
sen. 263p. $1.25 194] 
Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now.” 


THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST -WAR WORLD REORGANI- 
ZATION. Johnsen. 126p. 90c 1942 
is the Atlantic charter too inclusive, inclusive enough? Both points of view 
are discussed 
PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 


A summary of recent opinion on how to create @ tust and enduring economic 
peace 


WORLD PEACE PLANS jobhnsen. $1.25 1043 
Comparison of principa! proposals to date. 


Also:the 29th annua) edition of . 
University Debaters Annual $70p $2.25 


Constructive and rebuttai speeches are given in full with briets and bibliog- 
raphies for eight debates, four on current war problems, three on post-was 
federations and one op women and higher education — 









































THE H. W. WILSON. COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, 52 New York 






































Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp Trmune 
help solve the problem mentioned in this 


can 
1 an by introducing “Hi There, High School” 
fo your students. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 
gg high school; school 
oS eeateaeaeiane 


for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
fun drivers and “road hogs.” 


‘THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 

~ Manners in school assembly, at school concerts 
plays. 

PLEASE. 

the library; making study hal! count. 


g 


care of school property, lockers, 
equipment, and campus. 


WIN! 
te study; choosing school courses; part- 
iS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 


| eeatbeees - icul i it 
extra-curricular activities; serv- 

_ Ing on committees. 

TY POLITICS. 

Manners at schoo! parties and dances. 
'ATIVE-AT-LARGE. 
Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 

FOOT FORWARD. 
> re @ppearance and personality; making 


Home life; family cooperation and fun. 


y/ ¢ 


in quantities of 
10 or more 


@ copy for every new student 


@ copy 















WM Thee, : 
high Schoot : 


THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
% High School Freshmen 
% Students from Junior High School 
% Junior High School Freshmen 
% High School Sophomores 


would fill a longfelt need. 


* * * 


The Author 


The Contents 





It’s written by Gay Head 
who writes SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 

y Head received 
than 5,000 letters 


It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 

+ » written in bright, 


more 
from high school stu- 


breezy style . . . tells dents last year... . 
Breezy illustra- what to do and what not She’s talked before thou- 
tions like this in- to do without being sands of high school stu- 


sure student in- 
terest in every 
chapter. 


ey 


ORDER COUPON PL 


dents and really knows 


preachy. (See list of con- 
her audience. 


tents at the left.) 








SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


* 








Here’s a freshman handbook that tells the new student 
just what he or she wants to know .. . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


We showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


The Size 





It’s handy pocket size— 
fits into boy's ets 
and girl's — 
they'll keep it handy all 
the time—*72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 344” x 6”— 
has room for student to 
fill in his program, lock- 
ef“humber, etc.—very at- 
tractive green cover .and 
lots of bright illustra- 
tions inside. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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a 1 , aN for. copies of your new student 
handbook-“‘H! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 
Name 
School. 
a“ 
Street addr __P. O. Zone No. 
City. State. 
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) bers of the wartime industrial 
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Holding the Line Against Inflation 


T IS a political truism that adminis- 

trations do not create business con- 
ditions, but business conditions create 
administrations. This works out in actual 
practice most of the time. But there are 
occasionally special circumstances 
where the political machinery can at 
least influence, if not completely control, 
economic events, 

We are seeing this interesting ohe- 
nomenon right now when we look at 
the battle the Government is waging 
to keep down the cost of living. Not 
only have living costs been kept from 
rising during the past few months. They 
have actually been lowered somewhat. 

We have been hearing about infla- 
tion for years. We shall hear more of 
it when the war ends and war-created 
industries are converted to the produc- 
tion and sale of peacetime goods. The 
general idea is that the inflationary spi- 
ral cannot be held back by Government 
edict. 

Controls Will Continue « 

Today’s war economy is a very spe- 
cial kind. The Government has a great 


many of the controls — not all by any 
means, but a great many. The 


army are not self-dependent. Their 
wages f° to swell the family treasury. 

Employment reached a record peak 
in United States this past summer when 
54,300,000 persons were gainfully em- 
ployed. Never have so many people 
had jobs in the history of the country. 
Never have there been fewer people 
out of work. These last have been 
nearly all “unemployables”—those un- 
fortunates who for physical or other 
reasons are unfit for any kind of work. 

Keep in mind also that the armed 
forces have ‘enlisted millions of young 
men from families. These men are be- 
ing paid the highest military wages 
ever known. They are being housed and 
fed better than any previous army in 
history. 

During the last month for which 
statistics are available, average weekly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries 
have been $43.35. At this level they 
were 20 per cent higher than in the same 
month a year ago. The Department of 
Labor points out that despite a coal 
strike in June, and despite the later in- 
roads of summer vacations upon pro- 
duction, manufacturing employees have 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


earned more money during the past 
summer than ever before. This same 
trend has prevailed through September 
and into October. 


Living Costs Are Stabilized 

Living costs increased 21.8 per cent 
between January, 1941, and March, 
1943. Since then the upward trend 
has been stopped. Government controls, 
backed by vigorous enforcement poli- 
cies, have finally caught and held the 
upward spiral. We may not see prices 
rolled back to 1942 levels. This is what 
organized labor wants done and what 
Government officials hope to do. But we 
have seen the dangerous upward flight 
of ws off to a plateau—a slightly 
declining plateau. ~ 

Most economists, however, do not 
believe that we could avoid the dis- 
astrous inflation which has followed all 
great wars, if our present controls over 
prices, wages and other factors in our 
national economy should be relaxed. 
The very fact that we have to impose 
these rigid curbs on prices is in itself 
proof that the whole natural trend is 
dangerously inflation-wards. 

Hence, we should not expect that 
with the end of the war the Govern- 
ment will tend to let things go back to 
a laissez-faire setup. Whether the next 

Administration is Democrat or 





War Labor Board, for example, 
can put ceilings on wages just as 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion puts ceilings on commodi- 
ties. That gives the Government 
a powerful weapon in its fight 
to keep the cost of living from 
getting out of hand. 

Let us take a look at the re- 
cord and see how this Battle of 
Living Costs is progressing. 

Take labor’s continuous fight 
for higher wages: Although la- 
bor’s hourly wages have not 
risen in proportion to the cost 
of living, labor’s hours of war 
work and weekly income have 
risen. In some cases they have 
risen as much and, in many 
cases, considerably more. 

Further, there are more pay 
envelopes as well as larger ones 
being brought into workers’ 
homes throughout the country. 
Three million high school stu- 
dents were at work in war plants ® 
last summer. These young mem- 








Poinier in Detroit Free Pres- 


He Can’t Remain Hitched to Both for Long 


Republican, the controls will 
have to be maintained. The 
coming of peace may, however, 
alter some of the designs. 

Great armies will not have to 
be maintained in food and cloth- 
ing and arms. Millions of men 
will move back to productive ac- 
tivities. But the whole world will 
face a dangerous period. The 
economic law of supply and de- 
mand will have to be carefull 
kept in hand. Othervaise we shall 
see large areas of the earth’s sur- 
face plunged into anarchy and 
revolution. 

Wise and far-seeing policies 
can prevent all this. And that 
is what the governments of the 
United Nations are now begin- 
ning to think about. The battles 
are not over — but the outcome 
is no longer in doubt. The post- 
war_world will require an even 
greater intestacy than has 
been necessary to see us safely 
through the war with the aggres- 
sor nations. 








































































Altitude Affects 
a 
Man, Machine 
Man’s desire to fly higher 
and higher has brought about 
many discoveries x a the 
upper reaches of the air — the 
stratosphere. » 
As soon as man passes the 
tropopause (that point at 
which the earth’s atmosphere 
joins the stratosphere) he is out 
of his element, like a “fish out 
of water.” He must use arti- 
ficial means to keep life in his 


body. 
Superchargers for Engine 
The problems were compara- 


tively simple when man was 
content to call 20,000 feet his 


ceiling. Warmer clothing and 
bottled oxygen supplied his 
bodily needs. The big problem 


at first was to get the engine 
to produce enough power to 
keep the plane aloft in the thin 
air. Superchargers solved that 
problem by forcing more air 
into the engine, keeping it con- 
stantly supplied with the same 
—" as it received at sea 
evel. 

There are still problems con- 
nected with the planes them- 
selves, but they do not concern 
us as much as the problem of 
protection for pilots and crews 
against extreme cold, lack of 
oxygen, and the unnatural in- 
ternal pressure of their bodies. 


Height Hysterics 


High altitude causes some 
curious reactions on the human 
body and mind. At a height as 
low as 5,000 feet the flyer usu- 
ally begins to experience oxy- 
gen want. The first indication 
is impaired vision. 

At 10,000 feet he may be- 
gin to feel slightly “slap- 

ppy.” At 15,000 the effects 
become more marked. The flyer 
may lose his judgment, his mind 

ill become dull, he may even 
laugh or cry hysterically. Cases 
are on record in which pilots 
have forgotten completely what 
they were “up there” for or 
where they were going. 

Without taking the neces- 
Sary precautions, a person's 
blood would actually begin to 
boil at 63,000 feet. He would 
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BOEING STRATOTRAINER AND DR. SANFORD MOSS, ENGINEER 
WHO INVENTED SUPERCHARGER FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING. 





have been dead some 30,000 
feet sooner than that, so it 
wouldn’t bother him much. 
The reason for these reac- 
tions is not strictly the height, 
but the rapidity of the ascent. 


Get Used to It 


Mountaineers climb to 
heights of 25,000 feet with no 
artificial means of supplying 
their lungs with oxygen, an 
there are people who live in 
areas 17,000 feet above sea 
level. If the flyer could spend 
considerable time at each vary- 
ing height, his body would ad- 
just itself. That is true, at least, 
for those heights of 30,000 feet 
or less. 

Boeing has developed a Strato- 
trainer, a device which prepares 
men for their swift ascent into 
the stratosphere. Wearing ~ 4 
gen masks and breathing no 
ing but pure oxygen, the men 
play catch for 45 minutes to 
remove the nitrogen from their 
blood. Then they step into the 
Stratotrainer. The altimeter 
dial says they’re “going up” at 
8,000 feet a minute, and they 
go through all the sensations of 
such an ascent, although the 
trainer stays on the ground. The 
men practice changing their 
oxygen masks, moving around 
in the thinned-out air. They 





are “taken up” to 40,000 feet 
and then “dropped” to lewer 
“altitudes.” 

After the war, if you take a 
thousand-mile journey, you will 
travel at 35,000 feet, the most 
economical level for commercial 
flights of that distance. Now, 
daredevils of the stratosphere 
are up there finding out secrets 
that will make your postwar 
flight fast and safe. 





New Defroster 
For Plane’s Wings 


One ot the worst fears of 
high-altitude pilots, or of fliers 
in icy regions, is ice on the 
wings. Ice cakes the plane’s 
wings, — it down. Spray 
kicked up by seaplanes freezes 
their tails. In the ‘battle against 
ice, a new defroster is now har- 
nessed to planes. It is a tube 
that catches the heat from the 
exhaust pipe, circulates the 
heat all along the wing and tail 
tips, and keeps them at a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees above 
zero, even though the plane is 
flying through 40 degrees be- 


low zero weather! 





Back the Attack! : 
Buy War Savings Stamps 
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By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


Next March, two months 
ahead of schedule, the huge 
Hughes-designed, Kaiser- 
built, 8-engine cargo carrier 
will take to the air. With its 
wing spread of 320 feet, a 
fuel carrying capacity of 
8,000 gallons, a speed of 174 
miles an hour, the HK-1 will 
be capable of carrying a 120,- 
000-pound load through the 
air. 

* * . 

Next time you hear a plane 
overhead don’t look up and 
say “Listen to the roar of those 
engines.” Half that noise is 
caused by the whirling of the 
propeller; the rest from the en- 
gine, principally the exhaust. 
And that sudden racket that 
often comes from planes over- 
head is caused by the wrong 
pitch setting of the propeller 
blades for the altitude at which 
the plane is flying; not by a 
sputtering engine. 

. he a 

While speaking of engines, 
the most powerful in use to- 
day are the 2,000 h.p. motors 
of the Martin “Marauder” 
and the Vought-Sikorsky 
“Corsair,” a far cry from the 
12 h.p. engine the Wright 
brothers’ first plane used. 


* * = 


How big will postwar air- 
ports have to be to handle the 
greatly increased traffic? In 
New York, the city has large, 
famed La Guardia Airport, ter- 
minus for trans-Atlantic and 
transcontinental flights. Now 
the city is at work on Idlewild 
Airport, to be six times the size 
of La Guardia. Airplane hang- 
ars will stand in rows, seven 
miles long altogether. In a 
single 15-hour operating day 
the airport will be able to 
handle 900 planes. One section 
of the airport is being planned 
for helicopters. 

* * *® 

Geo-fact: Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka, is equidistant from Wash- 


ington, D. C., Tokyo, and ; 


Murmansk, Russia. 
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4 Oranges, potatoes, lard and vegetable oils. 
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WAR IN EUROPE 


Italy. Fighting side by side through 
moonlight nights and days smoky from 
gunfire, outnumbered Britons and Ameri- 
cans of the Fifth Army held tenaciously to 
their 27-mile-long shell-pocked beachhead 
at Salerno. They blocked savage German 
tank counterattacks and advanced under a 
rain of Nazi fire. Supporting the attack 
with one of the greatest aerial barrages in 
history, 2000 Allied planes flew deep over 
enemy lines to smash German supply roads 
and guns camouflaged in olive groves. “No 
foot of ground will be given up,” said Gen. 
Mark Clark. “We will advance to occupy 
Naples, Rome and other cities to rd 
North.” 

To the relief of Clark’s hard-pressed 
men the British Eighth Army raced from 
the “toe” of Italy, while another British 
army advanced from the east coast toward 
Salerno. The Germans retreated northward. 

Battling Italian civilians, Germans under 
Field Marshal Rommel captured Milan and 
Rome, posted paratroopers in Vatican City, 
and virtually imprisoned the Pope. Musso- 
lini was reported freed by Hitler's Elite 
Guards and Berlin radio claimed he had 
set up a “Republican Fascist Party” in 
northern Italy to resist pro-Badoglio 
Italians 

Eighty ships of the Italian Navy joined 
Allied fleets at Malta and Alexandria, free- 
ing much Mediterranean shipping for ac- 
tion in Asia. 

Russia. As first autumn rains softened 
roads, the Red Army routed Germans from 
Bryansk and Nezhin, important railroad 
centers; won Black Sea port of Novoro- 
ssiisk, last German grip in the Caucasus; 
and threatened Kiev, nerve center of the 
Dnieper River line. 

Marking important trend in communist 
policy toward religion Stalin permitted in- 
stallation of Metropolitan Sergius as Patri- 
arch of all Russia, a position vacant for 
250 vears. 


WAR IN ASIA 


Pacific. Three days after fall of Sala- 
maua Sept. 14, Yank and Aussie troops 
wiped out remaining Japs at Lae. Allied 
planes over Wewak downed 50 Jap fight- 
ers and 10 bombers. For the third time, 
U. S. planes wrecked: base at Paramushiru, 
meeting spirited resistance. 

China. China’s Generalissimo and Presi- 
dent Chiang said the problem between his 
central government ( Kuomintang ) and 
Chinese Communists was purely political 
(national and communist forces have often 
fought each other). He urged Communists 
to disband in favor of present Kuomintang 
and future democracy. 


WAR AT HOME 


Manpower. Congress debated drafting of 
fathers, favored by Army, Navy and Presi- 
dent. War Mobilization Director Byrties 
recommended that government manpower 
agencies be decentralized, leaving local 
boards to tackle severe labor shortage. 

Food. OPA planned to cut cost of living 
2.3% by lowering retail price on apples, 
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Every girl wants o distinctive wardrobe! Here's how yeu 
can get it! With PRANG TEXTILE COLORS you can appl 
our own designs or monograms to dresses, formals, hand- x 
Coodhiots. scarfs, negligees, nighties—there’s no limit to the a 
possibilities—all in beautiful colors—giving you a wardrobe 
that’s different—and truly outstanding! You will be the envy 
of all your friends! 7 

PRANG TEXTILE COLORS are amazingly easy to ly— z 
with stencil or free hand brush. Beautiful rich color effects : : 
are easily obtained. Ri 

And you can decorate table linens, hand towels, etc. for a 

lovely Christmas gifts, all with color designs that are truly 
your own. 

A complete kit with everything you need—colors, stencil 
paper. stencil brush, even ready-cut stencils can had for 
calle. $2.00 Ask your local dealer or order direct. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


American Crayon Company 
Department $-1, Sandusky, Ohio 

Send me PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT, $2.00. Check 
or money order enclosed. Send me PRANG TEXTILE 
COLOR circular. 

















THE AMERICAN Tl CRAYON COMPANY 
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“You don't have fo tell 





this Marine! With pens 
and repair parts so 
scarce, I’m using Parker 
Quink. The soly-x in it 
stops most pen troubles 
before they start!” 





Fountain pens 


and repair parts 
are newest 


war casualties! 





Uncle Sam has now drastically cut pro- 
duction of all fountain pens. First-choice 
brands especially, and even repair parts, 
are scarce. Your pen needs the protec- 
tion only Parker Quink can give. 

For Quink alone contains solv-x. 

Solv-x prolongs the life of your pen. It 
flushes away gum and sediment left by 
inferior inks... prevents the corrosion 
of metal and the deterioration of rubber 
parts. 

Quink is perfect for steel pens, too! 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 


FOR Vise —MAIL “Micro-film Black’’ 
New Parker Quink in “Micro-film Black” 
photographs perfectly. Quink comes in 7 per- 
manent colors: Micro-film Black, Blue-Black, 
Royal Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 
washable colors: Black, Blue. 15¢, 25¢ and up. 
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SOLV-X 
bottle 


. ey 


Prolecla prenas in 5 wayal 
1. Protects rubber ... lengthens the life 
of sae or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left by 
other inks. Cleans your pen as it writes. 
3. Prevents clogging of feed. 

4. Safeguards base metal parts... pre- 
vents corrosion. 

5. Assures quick start- 
ing and even flow at 
all times. 
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PARKER Quirek 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 
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IN COMMAND 


When Mark cfark was in England, 
in command of all U. S. ground forces 
in Europe, he was asked about a sec- 
ond front. “The sooner the better,” he 
retorted. “We are not here to sit on 
our back ends.” 

A strict disciplinarian, he limbered 
his Yanks on 25-mile hikes, hardened 
them to close bursts of gun fire, taught 
them to fight with any weapon, and 
from tank, truck, boat or on foot — es- 
pecially on foot. Today he has the 
chance to prove that his men are what 
he modestly calls “Good.” For Lieut. 
General Mark Clark, now the youngest 
(46) three-star general in the U. S. 
Army, is in command of the 5th Army, 
in the thick of the Italian fighting. 

Six-foot, broad-shouldered Clark has 
a long, lean face, sharp black eyes, an 
eagle nose. When touring battle lines 
he dresses in the same Khaki as any 
soldier except for stars showing his 
rank. Holder of the Purple Heart and 
the D.S.M., he has simple ways: likes 








GEN. MARK W. CLARK 


to fish, walk with his kids. Born in a 
New York Army barracks, his home has 
always been Army posts. 

A plebe at West Point when “Ike” 
Eisenhower was a 2nd classman, Clark 
is now Eisenhower's right hand man. 
Journeying 15,000 miles by sub, he 
helped a re the North African inva- 
sion: confabbed secretly with the 
French, hid in a cellar when Vichy men 
snooped, escaped to the sub with his 
pants lost but the vital plans safe. 


WHO'S WHO 


U.S. WATCHDOG 


“I am just a farmer who happens to 
be in the Senate. But I understand 
words,” Senator Harry S. Truman, of 
Missouri, says of himself. Lucky he 
understood words, for, in the first year 
as chairman of his brain-child, the Spe- 
cial Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, he listened to 
4,000,000 words. These were answers 
to probing questions he and his nine 
colleagues asked of some 300 Ameri- 
cans ranging from Cabinet members to 
longshoremen. 

At first widely criticized, the Senate 
Trtiman Committee today is considered 
one of the most useful Government 
groups of World War II. As watchdog 
of the homefront, it has investigated 
sluggishness, waste, imperfections, or 
scandal in vital war spheres. Some re- 
sults: Synthetic rubber production 
boosted, U. S. combat planes improved, 
$250,000,000 in Army camp expense 
saved, new tactics used against subma- 
rines, and Donald Nelson made war- 
time economic boss. 

Few Senators wield as much power 
as Truman. Someone said: “My worst 
nightmare is imagining what the home- 
front would be without Harry.” Shy 
and modest, he has had to fight for 
jobs, failed to make West Point, failed 
as a haberdasher, fought in World 
War I, lawyered in Kansas, bank 





HARRY S. TRUMAN 


clerked, managed a 600-acre farm 

Coming back trom France at the end 
of World War I, Truman, an infantry 
major, received a four-foot loving cup 
from his soldiers but could get no job. 
Despite obstacles, he finally rose to be 
presiding judge of Jackson County 
under county “boss” Tom Prendergast, 
who boosted Truman for junior Senator 
from Missouri. When corrupt Pender- 
gast went to the penitentiary, Truman, 
known as “T.P.’s errand boy,” came 


through the scandal unscathed, for he F 


was noted for honesty. 


Trim, graying Truman says he'd 


rather be fighting this war than polic- 
ing it, but since he is doing the latter, 


he contends: “The thing to do is to dig 
up the bungling and inefficiency now” 


and correct it.” 
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SPORTS 


all look now, but those men are 
back again—the New York Yankees 
and the St. Louis Cardinals. For the sec- 
pnd year in succession, they will battle 
it out in the World Series. 

Last year we tried to go expert on 
you. After looking into our crystal ball, 
we picked the Yanks to win in six 
games. We even gave 350 reasons why 

ey couldn’t miss. 

As you know, we suftered the tate ot 

l crystal-ball seers. The Cards won in 
five games! But did this discourage us? 

e we going to let last year’s catas- 
rophe prevent us from picking a win- 
per this year? You bet we are! 

We'll size up the teams for you but, 

is year, we'll let you pick your own 

inner 

Hitting Department: The Cards have 

e edge. In Stan Musial, they have the 
best hitter in basebajl. And behind 
Btan, they can boast a trio of .300 
hitters—Cooper, Walker, and Kurowski. 

The only .300 hitter the Yanks have 
s Bill Dickey, and he’s only a part-time 
performer. Bill Johnson comes close to 

at mark, but after Johnson there’s no 
me else. However, in Kelle:, Etten, 

orden, and Johnson, the Yanks have 

e better home-run punch. 

Fielding: Very close. Give the Cards 
he edge in the outfield and the Yanks 
he better of it in the infield. First base, 
anders (C) over Etten; second, Gor 
fon (Y) over Klein; third, Johnson 
Y) over Kurowski; shortstop, Marion 
C) over Crosetti; and catcher, Dickey 
Y) over Cooper. (Remember, we're 
st talking about defensive skill.) 

Pitching: The nod goes to the Yanks 

tir ace, Spud Chandler, is perhaps 

best pitcher in baseball. Backing 
p Spud are Bonham, Wensloff. Bor- 
, and Zuber—a nifty quartet. 
The Cards have the best pitcher in 
National League—Mort Cooper. 
but Mort has never beaten an Ameri- 
an League team. He has faced Ameri- 
an Leaguers four times and been 


vs. Yanks! Choose one only. 
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PICK YOUR WINNER 


knocked out of the box on each oc- 
casion! 

Mort’s staff mates—Lanier, Brazle, 
Breechen, and Krist—may surprise, but 
the odds are against them. However, if 
Ernie White, who shut out the Yanks 
in last year’s. series, can make a come- 
back the has a bad arm), the Yanks 
will have their troubles. 

Speed, Spirit: It’s all in the Cards 
hey’re the fastest things out of horse- 
shoes. Remember how they ran the 


Yanks ragged in 42? The American 
Leaguers will know what to expect this 
year. But there’s little you can do to 
prevent phantoms in spikes from taking 
extra bases. 

Strategy: Take your pick: Quiet, 
tatherly, brainy Joe McCarthy, Yanks, 
or super-inspiring Billy Southworth. 
Both know ah the right plays; both will 
swap ‘em all for a wallop over the 
fence. 

—-H. L. Masin 
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PLACES 


IN THE NEW 


FAVORITE argument among Do- 

decanesians is whether their 
peaked, jagged islands are mountains 
sinking into—or rising from—the sea. 
Whether rising or sinking, the 12 main 
Dodecanese (from the Greek words 
dodeca, 12, and nesos, island) jut out 
like teeth from the Aegean Sea. 

These islands, now the scene of 
struggle between the Allies and the 
Axis, were key spots even in Homer's 
day. In enemy hands, they could check- 
mate any Allied drive up the eastern 
Aegean, could shell Turkey and 
threaten Britain's Cyprus. Athens, 
Greece, and Haifa, Palestine, are less 
than two hours by plane from Rhodes 


Nazis Fighting Islanders 


Italian garrisons in the Dodecanes« 
were urged by General Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson (United Nations Middle 
East Commander) to back the Allies 
when Badoglio surrendered. But the 
Germans got there first. Dive-bombing 
Rhodes, they blotted out brief Italian 
resistance, grabbed the isles, and are 
now fighting the Greek islanders. 

The Dodecanesians, descendants of 
ancient Greeks, have seen Persians, 
Romans and Knights Hospitaler in- 
vade—and go. In 1537 the Turks 

unced on these islands, and except 
be a while after the 1821 Greek revo- 
lution, the Turks held the Dodecanese 
until 1912. Then Italy snatched them. 
By secret treaty with the Allies, Italy 
was promised them for entering 
World War I on ‘the Allied side. In 
1920, she agreed that the Dodecanese 
be returned to Greece, but backed out 
in 1922, and made the isles fascist. 


Fascists Suppress Greeks 


The Italians built gun emplacements 
on the steep slopes of Stampoli, air- 
dromes on Samos, a naval base on 
Leros, and an air-naval fortress on 
Rhodes. They forced the Italian lan- 
guage on the islanders, banned Greek 
newspapers, taxed the inhabitants out 
of their savings, looted Greek Ortho- 
dox churches, closed Greek schools. 

But the people, nevertheless, met se- 
cretly and organized an underground 
representative government that is ready 
to lead the isles as soon as the Italians 
—and now the Germans—are expelled. 





DODECANESE ISLANDS 


Teeth of the Aegean Sea 


Greeks and Turks have strong claims 
on the islands: and this labets them as 
a postwar settlement problem. 

From ancient times to now, the Do- 
decanese have been rich with historic 
interest. Modern medicine was first 
practiced on Kos, home of Hippocrates. 
Castelrosso, at present a radio listening 
post, hugs the Turkish coast and was 
shelled by the Turks in World War I. 
Scarpanto’s main village is a seven-mile 
mountain climb on muleback. There 
you'll see women wearing tunics sim- 
ilar to those of the ancient Greeks! The 
isle of Simi derived its name from 
Greek mythology: when Prometheus 
supposedly created man out of clay 
there, giving him fire, Zeus was infuri- 
ated, and changed man into a simia — 
which is Greek for monkey. The 854- 
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year-old monastery on Patmos adjoins 
the grotto where St. John wrote his 
Revelations. In Roman days Brutus, 
Cicero and Cato went to Rhodes to 
study in its famed school of rhetoric. 
Early in the Christian era Rhodes be- 
came the home of the world’s leading 
school of literature. Rhodes was also 
the site of the huge statue called 
Colossus, one of the “seven wonders 
of the world.” 

Once more, these crossroads islands 
between Occident and Orient have be- 
come vital political centers. Recent re- 
ported Allied landings on Leros, Samos 
and expected attacks on Kos, Rhodes 
and other islands, reveal that the 
United Nations have decided that “The 
Teeth of the Aegean” had better be 


ours. 
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following 
the films 


SO PROUDLY WE HAIL. 
(Paramount. Directed, pro- 
duced by Mark Sandrich.) 


Air Force, Wake Island, and Bataan 
were war pictures about men, with 
scarcely a woman in their casts. Now, 
just to show that the girls are in this 
war pitching, Paramount has produced 
this film about a contingent of Army 
nurses during the last days of Bataan 
and Corregidor. 

The three pretty nurses who take up 
most of the picture are played by 
Claudette Colbert, Paulette Goddard, 
and Veronica Lake—the latter minus 
her famous one-eyed bob. They are on 
their way to the Philippines when Pear] 
Harbor is attacked. Reaching Bataan, 
they help evacuate the wounded under 
fire to Corregidor. Before the nurses 
can be removed to Australia, one of 
them fights her own delaying action. 
She surrenders to the Japanese with a 
hand grenade concealed inside her 
blouse. 

Although there are no battle scenes, 
the horrors of jungle warfare are 
clearly shown. Some of the scenes will 
make you wince. The film is a real 
tribute to American nurses. 


ad 


CLAUDIA. (20th Century- 
Fox. Directed by Edmund 
Goulding. Produced by 
William Perlberg.) 


Here is a bright-eyed story of a 
young wife and her patient husband. 
Claudia (Dorothy McGuire) has just 
never grown up enough to take the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage seriously. She 
lets her impulses be her guide, and the 


ve 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
(Tops, don’t miss) 


Lassie Come Home. Watch on 
the Rhine. This Is the Army. Stage 
Door Canteen. Action in the North 
Atlantic. 

\4(Worthwhile) 

Claudia. So Proudly We Hail. 
Destroyer. Someone to Remember. 
Tartu. Heaven Can Wait. Back- 
ground to Danger. Stormy Weath- 
er. The Fallen Sparrow. Victory 
Through Air Power. Dixie. Mr. 
Lucky. My Friend Flicka. Spitfire. 


(So-so) 

Sky’s the Limit. Salute to the 
Marines. First Comes Courage. 
Aerial Gunner. Hers to Hold. Du- 
barry Was a Lady. Let's Face It. 











results are sometimes *hilarious—but 
more often alarming. One such impulse 
leads her to sell her husband’s cher- 
ished farm to a Russian prima donna. 

Claudia’s husband (Robert Young) 
is a self-controlled young man _ with 
more than his share of patience. His 
wrath is slow to kindle, but when it 
does Claudia usually turns to her 
mother for help. 

One of Claudia’s bad habits is listen- 
ing to other people’s conversations on 
the extension telephone. This habit 
causes her to discover that her mother 
has only a few months to live.*Claudia 
grows up with a bang. 








Dorothy McGuire's performance as 
Claudia is so skillful that you want to 
shake her. Robert — as the long- 


suffering husband is the kind of person 
you'd like to have around. There is 
plenty of fun in this comedy, but the 
serious moments are the ones you will 
remember. 


Reward Offered 


Want Ad: If the borrower will. return 
my leatherbound Messer Marco Polo 
by Donn Byrne, I will stake him to 1 
pork chop, 1 shoo-fly horse net, % per- 
colator of gasoline o. ration coupon 17. 

N.Y. World-Telegtam 











Here’s a perfectly swell shot, ruined by 
a dirty lens. The focus is sharp, the pose 


interesting . . . what a grand picture it 
might have been for the memory book! 








See what a wonderful difference a clean 
lens makes! Isn’t the result worth the 
extra effort of making sure your lens is 
clean? You bet it is! 


What a wonderful difference 
a clean lens makes! 


4 
Here's how to clean your lens 


IPE DUST and fingerprints off 

periodically with a tuft of ab- 
sorbent cotton, slightly moistened. 
Never use ordinary cloth. Cleansing 
tissues make excellent lens wipers. 

It is usually sufficient to wipe the 
rear surface of a box camera lens. Do 
not attempt to remove the lens, 
because refitting it inaccurately will 
cause a loss of sharpness. 


Learn to take better pictures 


For only 25¢ you can have our 60- 
page, illustrated booklet, “Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.” It gives you 
simply, clearly, and briefly the funda- 
mentals of taking better pictures. 
Available at your dealer’s, or write 
directly to us. 

We invite you also to write our In- 
formation Department for advice on 
your photographic problems. 


Agta Ansco 


Binghamton, New York 


THE ONLY FILM THAT'S GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage 
of its film to the Government than does 
any other photographic manufacturer. 

In fact, about three-quarters of all 
Agfa Ansco products made today go to 


the armed forces or war industries. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco 
film the first time you try . . . won't you 
please be patient .. . and try again? 
We're sure you'll understand. 


YOUR 


SKETCH MAY 
WIN A PRIZE 


in the Costume Design 
Division of the 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


Just DEsicNn a school dress, coat, suit 
or party dress—and enter your design 
in the Costume Design contest. This 
issue of “World Week” ‘has all the 
details. There are 24 prizes totaling 


$320.00—here’s your chance to make 
good use of your clothes ideas! 

And as for making or buying clothes, 
you always win a prize for smart 
shopping when you choose Crown* 
Tested Rayon fabrics. Because any 
fabric identified by that Crown 
Tested tag must pass a lot of tests 
before it reaches you. Those tests 
predict that it will wear well, clean 
well, and stay good-looking through 
many months of service. 












what's new in 


oe © ee Op > 


Tanks in Cellophane 


When shipments of U. S. tanks ar- 
rived at British ports, every tank had 
to be “de-slushed” of a heavy coat of 
rust-preventing grease. This took up 
fighting time and laid waiting tanks 
open to air attack. Now tanks are sent 
wrapped up in plastic film jackets! All 
the British have to do is to rip off the 
wrapping and drive off the tanks. This 
new plastic film is a jacket on the inside 
layer of which are many small “bags” 
of silica gel — one of the best absorbing 
materials known. Looking like crushed 
crystal, silica gel is riddled with invis- 
ible pores that “suck up” moisture. It 
can absorb and hold half its own weight 
of water. Wrapped around war equip- 
ment the silica gel jacket is equipped 
with a chemical indicator that turns a 
warning pink color when the air inside 
the packet gets humid enough to rust 
the metal tools! 


RBCs Down the Drain 


When blood is taken from civilians 
for soldiers’ blood banks, only the plas- 
ma (transparent liquid part of blood) is 
kept. The red blood corpusles, or RBCs, 
that shoot around in the plasma and 
make up 46 per cent of the blood, were 
thrown down the drain. They were 
thrown out because every human has 
one of four “types” of RBCs, and if a 
person’s RBCs are mixed by transfusion 


into the blood of someone with a differ- 
ent blood type, the blood precipitates 


(curdles) and causes death. Doctors de- 
cided throwing away RBCs was an 


awful waste, discovered that RBC trans- 
fusion (accordin 
save many people who are sick with 
anemia (want of blood, or poor qual- 
ity blood). From now on, RBCs won't 
be thrown away. 


to blood type) can 


Pilots’ “Dream” Maps 









IF 
“Crown 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
$50 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Crews of the Eighth U. S. Airforce had 
never seen Regensburg and Schwein- 
furt before, yet on a recent raid they 
recognized these Bavarian factory cities 
from 20,000 feet up in the sky. The 
reason they could spot the Nazi towns 
so easily was that every crew had spe- 
cial new perspective maps. These maps 
show the land below and also ahead of 
the plane as it appears to the crew 
from high up, as the plane speeds at 
three miles a minute. Before, naviga- 
tors had to use ordinary aerial maps 
that show only the land directly be- 
low the plane. The new maps are 
slanted to show the five-mile area ahead 
of the bomber. 
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drawings 
in pencil 


again 
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by 


7 VENus 
V DRAWING 
PENCILS 


... the pencils used by 
more artists, architects, 
draftsmen and engi- 
neers than any other 
make. 


With Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils, you can make the 
most of this opportunity 
to win national recogni- 
tion and one of 16 cash 
awards. 


Ask your art teacher to- 
day, or write to Scholastic 
Magazine for a copy of 
the pl *, A i 
Rules booklet. 

















PENCILS 


‘eae PENCIL CO., NEW ~ 
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By Gretta Baker 
RADIO’S YOUNGER SET: RONNY LISS 


In radio anyone 
who has been on 
the air for ten 
years Or more is 
spoken of as a 
“veteran.” A_ tew 
months ago Ronny 
Liss joined the 
ranks of radio vet- 
erans by celebra- 
ting his tenth anni- 
versary in broadcasting. Yet he is only 
thirteen years old. 

You’ve probably heard Ronny doz- 
ens of times on the air. He has ap- 
peared in over 5000 broadcasts and is a 
“regular” on such network programs 
as March of Time, Gang Busters, and 
Manhattan at Midnight. His first part 
was on a children’s program called 
Our Barn. He was 2% years old at the 
time. 

Ronny is too busy to attend classes. 
But his education is not neglected. He 
has a private tutor, and he is now in 
his third year of high school. 

The young actor speaks Spanish 
fluently and is frequently heard on 
short-wave broadcasts to South Amer- 
ica. Now he’s studying Japanese. He 
says there is need for interpreters in 
the Pacific, and he may be able to help. 

Ronny admits he likes detective 
stories. His favorite sleuths are Ellery 
Queen and Sherlock Holmes. He also 
likes to read Shakespeare and hopes to 
act in one of Shakespeare’s plays some 
day. 

Ronny’s tavorite hobby is building 
model airplanes. One of his — 
possessions is a diploma from the Navy 
Department designating him as an 
honorary ensign aircraftsman. 

Other hobbies are collecting stamps 
and autographs. Ronny shows origi- 
nality by pasting his famous names on 
a huge bottle. The bottle contains the 
autographs of Wendell Willkie, Boris 
Karloff, Peter Lorre, Luise Rainer, 
Madeleine Carrol, Ralph Bellamy, and 
a host of others. 

Ronny Liss loves radio but he also 
hopes to act in the movies and on the. 
stage. And he wants to write and di- 
rect too. At the rate he’s going, he may 
achieve all these goals in another ten 
years! 

SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 

Babe Ruth, King of Swat, is on the 
air every Saturday morning at 10:30 
over NBC. You'll pick up some helpful 





pointers on baseball by listening to the 
Babe. His experience goes back to 
1914, and he hasn’t forgotten any tricks 
of the game. 


PLAYER’S LUCK 


Quiz with a new twist is Take a Card 
heard on Mutual Wednesday night at 
8:30. Each contestant draws from a 
deck of cards. His prize for correct 
answer to the question is determined 
by the card drawn. Prizes start at one 
dollar and increase in value to $50 for 
an ace. 

Wally Butterworth as MC puts the 
show across with lively humor and a 
friendly manner gained through long 
association with the radio public. For 
six years he toured the country on the 


21 


Vox Pop program, and before that he 
was a network announcer. Wally has 
a good singing voice and admits that 
he once hoped to be an opera star. 


BEDTIME STORY 


If you're still awake at 11:15 Satur- 
day night, don’t miss Nelson Olmsted 
in his Story Dramas over NBC. His in- 
terpretation of the world’s great short 
stories is a unique achievement in one- 
man casting. 

Most electrifying broadcast in recent 
weeks was his reading of the mystery 
thriller, August Heat. Most delight- 
ful was the juvenile favorite, The Ele- 
phant’s Child, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Kids and grown-ups wrote him to beg 
for more. 








Let Strathmore Paper Help 
You Win An G244ional Award 


DRAWING has to have rich tones, clean lines and inter- 
esting surface texture to win a Scholastic Award. And that 
is the kind of drawing you can do — on Strathmore Paper. This 


quality paper helps you do your 
best work by providing the best 


surface for the medium you use 


And if your drawing, done on 
Strathmore Paper, wins a Scholas- 
tic Award, you will be given an 
additional prize by the Strath- 


more Paper Company. 


Let Strathmore Paper help you 


to win two prizes with one draw 
ing. Remember, 


follows: 


Ist PRIZES — $15 


tor the winners of any of the Ist prizes 


whose work was done on Strathmore 


2nd PRIZES — $10 


tor the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd PRIZES — $5 


for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th PRIZES 
for the winners of any _ honorable 
mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block 


PAPER IS PART 


Strathmore 
Awards are not a special contest; 
they offer additional awards as 





rhe drawing above—winner of 
Ist Prize, Group 1, Class A, in 
the Colored Inks Division of the 
19th Annual Scholastic Awards— 
was done on Strathmore Illustra- 
tion Board. The original—rich in 
values and vivid in color—is a 
perfect demonstration that “paper 
is part of the picture,” and that 
the best paper is needed for the 
best work. 

Get acquainted now with the in- 
teresting surface textures of 
Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. Write to Dept. SC-10 
for copy of free sample book. 


OF THE PICTURE 


Stralhunore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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IMA THE GREMLIN. WHO LIKES TO 
PUT DIRT ON YOUR DRAWINGS 
AND SMUDGE UP YOUR FINGERS 
iy - BUT SPEEDBALLS ARE SO DARN 
CLEAN — | HATE ‘EM ! 









1 LIKE TO SWIPE INK FROM DRAW- 
ING INSTRUMENTS SO THEY RUN ’ 


DRY QUICKLY- BUT SPEEDBAL'S = yee 
ON WITH ONE DIP— (MM MAD! X. 
GET RID OF DRAWING BOARD 
GREMLINS BY VISITING YOUR 
STATIONER FOR A SET OF 


SPEEDBALL PENS 


FOR LETTERING, DRAFTING, CARTOONING 


HUNT ARTIST PENS 


FOR FINE PEN DRAWING, CARTOONING 
DRAFTING 


HUNT SCHOLASTIC AWARDS © 


THE HUNT PEN CO. OFFERS A 

SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZE OF 
$10.00 

For all prize-winning entries 

done with a Hunt Artist Pen 


or Speedball Pen in classifi- 
cation 3, projects A, B and C. 


| Semmes 












HUNT 102 CROWQUILL 








HUNT 109 ARTIST PEN 





CAMDEN + NEW JERSEY 





Mrs. Veta Shaw, of 
“our Optical Divi- 
sion, who allows 
us to publish her 
son's letter, 

Ist Lieut. Bernard 
Shaw with the 
U. S. Army in the 
South Pacific. 





Dear Mom and Mary: 

Civilization has lomg been a dream to us, 
and when we look at a magozine or pictures 
from the good old U. S. A. it is like looking 
at Mars or some far-off, mythical place. 

i'm not quite up on the local situation, | 
want to hear about Ann Arbor, how people 
act, and what is going on. People at home 
have no idea how it is not to see a building, a 
church, a pretty girl for seven long months. 

We are not ungrateful, it’s just. that we 
always want our World held up before us— 


it mokes it easier to go on. 
Love to all, 
Bernard 





“Good Pictures” 


Send 25¢ for this 
56-page booklet 
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1. ON THE MAP (page 2) 


Match items in the righthand column 
with those in the left by placing the 
correct number in each parenthesis. 


) Rumanian oil fields 


1. Thermopylae ( 
) Aegean island 


2. Ploesti ( ) City taken by a 
horse 

3. Iron Gate ( ) Spartan deteat, 480 
B.C. 

4. Lemnos ( ) Italian city in Al- 

ae lied hands 

5. Vardar ( ) Balkan river flow 

; indi ing into Aegean 

+ Canes G3 roi on the Da- 

7. Troy nube 


ll. AIR FACTS (page 14) 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F 

1. Detrosters are needed on airplanes 
to keep the motor from freezing. 

2. There are people who live in re- 
gions 17,000 feet above sea level. 

8. Blood will boil at 63,000 feet ele- 


vation if preventive measures are not 


taken. 
4. Most of the noise made by air- 
planes comes from a sputtering engine. 
5. A flyer’s eyes warn him that he is 


| not getting enough oxygen. 


6. The new cargo plane HK-1 will 


| be able to carry a 6-ton load. 


ill. ‘“MACKINAC CHARTER” (page 6) 
1. The “Mackinac Charter” promises 


| to help war veterans get peacetime 





2. The “Charter” tavors postwar co- 


operation of the United States with 





cttiminiiea SORE 

3. According to a recent Gallup poll 
61% of the voters approve of a postwar 
military alliance between the United 
States and 

4. Chairman Spangler argued that 
Republicans have a good chance to win 
in 1944 if they keep disputes over U. S. 
policy from splitting the party. 

5. A group of threatened 
to file a minority report if the council 
dodged the issue of postwar interna- 
tional cooperation. 

6. The Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1940 was 


IV. ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

(page 3) 

Underline the word or group of 
words which complete the sentence 
correctly 

1. The Balkan states are of great im- 
portance to the future of the war 
because (a) they are willing Axis col- 











| laborators; (b) the next Allied invasion 


- 


may strike at Germany through them; 
(c) Italy’s surrender cut off their export 
trade; (d) King Boris’ death set off the 
“Balkan powder keg.” 

2. The population and area of the 
Balkan countries are (a) about half as 
large as the U. S. and half as many 
people; (b) eighty million people in an 


area as large as Brazil; (c) forty million. 


people in an area as large as the New 
England states; (d) fifty million people 
in an area about one-third as large as 
the United States. 

3. The Italian fleet was (a) halt as 
large as England’s; (b) as large as 
Japan’s; (c) the third largest in Europe; 
(c) larger than that of France. 











HIGH SCHOOL 


AVIATION KIT 


New Kit for Teachers and 
Students in Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


Kit contains 12 large pictures of historic 
planes; Mainliner color print, 17’’ x 22’; 
large map of U.S.A. and Mexico with air- 
lines labeled; “The Airplane in Post-war 
Transportation”; 52-page illustrated Avia- 
tion Manual; directory of free and inexpen- 
sive materials; suggestions on forming and 
conducting an aviation club 

Also—40 six-page illustrated folders 

to acquaint students with parts of a 

modern Mainliner passenger plane 


Complete kit, postpaid, 25c. Write 


UNITED AIR LINES 
School & College Service, Dept. S-3 
Palmer House, Chicago 3, [Illinois 




















DON’T LET 


TOUR 


Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates . . . big evenings 
. - . good times . . . because of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. Ie will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to sooth other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete’s foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 1-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Finest quality. Over 300 artistic desi Write 
for our attractive free catalog select a 
beautiful = or ring for your class or club. 

etal Arte Ge., Rechester, H. Y. 
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WIN A 
FLASH AWARD! 


The annual National Scholastic 
Awards Competition is beginning 
this month! 


Kalart is sponsoring the Synchron- 
ized Flash Division, and is offering 
o first prize of $25.00, second 
prize $15.00, third prize $10.00 
and ten prizes of $2.50 each, for 
the best pictures taken with o 
synchronized flash 


Winners whose pictures are taken 
with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
will receive double prizes. In’ other 
words, if you win the First Prize of 
$25.00 in this division—and your 
picture is taken with Kalart—you 
get $50.00! That's worth shooting 
for 


Kalart extends good wishes and 
good luck to all entrants. The Kal 
art Company Inc., Dept 910. Sam. 
ford Conn 


Focus and Flash 
with KALART! 
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ATTENTION! CONTESTANTS: 


( vHese iiustRATED 


ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


—fo prepare winning 





contest material; 


-to shape your profes- 
sional art career 













jus: vut! 
a simplifieo 
step-by-step 
guide to Pen- 
ci) Drawing- 
covers al) 
aspects 


heiptul books for 
almost every contest division 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING $1.00 
Oll PAINTING $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
ART OF CARTOONING $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 


and many others—write for lists 
See your favorite art, book o 
department store, o: direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





























































Stuck 


Grandpappy Morgan, a hillbilly of the 
Ozarks, had wandered off into the woods 
and failed ‘to return for supper, so 
young Tolliver was sent to look for him. 
He found him standing in the bushes. 

“Gettin’ dark, Grandpap,” the tot ven- 
tured. 

“Yep.” 

‘Suppertime, Grandpap.” 

‘Yep.” 

‘Ain’t ye hungry?” 

‘Yep.” 

‘Wal, air ye comin’ home?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why ain't ye?” 

‘Can't.” 

‘Why can't ye?’ 

‘Standin’ in a b’ar trap.’ 


Little Round Thing 

Scotch Gent—“My lad, are you to be 
my caddie?” 

Caddie—“Yes, sir. 

S. Gent—“And how are you at finding 
lost balls?” 

Caddie—“Very good, sir. 

S. Gent—“Well, look arouna and find 
one so we can start the game.” 


First Impression 


Upon first seeing a bicycle ridden, 
an Indian once remarked, “Pale face 
heap lazy, sit down to walk’ 


@oooocos 


He rocked the boat, 
Did Ezra Shank. 
These bubbles mark 


eooocccs 


Where Ezra sank 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting = $i!""-wostaa" #3 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as mos? of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory. Design, Construction, Split-second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men im the Ats Forces Butid’ 





_— --« 


Send 5e tor Latest Catalog featuring o og 36-inch to 
dustrial Training War Models, 16 authentic %”’ scale 
War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary ‘lider 


Models. (No free copies.) 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO 
4506C7911 LORAIN AVE CLEVELAND 2 OnI0 









VI 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


ist PRIZE . *50 
Qnd PRIZE . *25 
Sr@d PRIZE . *15 


Five Honorable Mentions 
of $5 Each 


HE cash prizes shown above are ce: 

tainly worth winning. But the mos: 
valuable prize oftered by the M. Grum 4 
pacher Memorial Award is not listed 
It is the natstonal prestige which goes 
ro every winner For this is the Scho 
lastic Award in Oils — the medium 
which brings the greatest recognition 
n the art world 
This award is worthy of your bes: 
-ftorts—and the kind of matersal tha: 
vill help you do your best. To ex 
perienced artists this means Grum 
bacher “Pre-tested” Oil Colors—the 
olors that are tested by experts in 
actual use to ensure the quality which 
leading artists rely upon Use Grum 
nacher oils. brushes and canvas pane! 
No 633—and make your next pain: 
neg vour 4ert painting 


Manutacturers of 


artists) Brushes, Colors and Materio 
464 W B4th Street New York 


Yor Everyon: ‘he Outstanan tg 
Bz 
he ree 
















You can win one ot the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest’ 
See last week's issue 
(Sept 27th) for detoils! 


























STAMPS 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan 

ganyike— British Cayman Isiands— Animal—Scarce Baby 
nead—Coronation—Early Victorian— Airmall— Map Stamper 
—with Big Catalogue—al) free—send ‘ce for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO. Dept SH TORONTO CANADA 














MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


... 132 Million Passengers in One Year... the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 


@ It will amaze many to learn that Greyhound 
and other bus lines now carry more than half 
of all imtercity passengers between cities, 
towns, military centers, farm and factory areas. 
Buses do this immensely important job on less 
than 3 per cent of the motor fuel used by all 
commercial vehicles! 


Greyhound, doing the largest single share of this 
war job, has seen its passengers change, almost 


overnight, to war plant workers, men and women 
in uniform, farm help—and all the others whose 
trips are so necessary to back our fighting men 
in far lands. 


To provide extra space on buses for men and 
women in the service, Greyhound is urging civil- 
ians to take only necessary trips, to avoid travel on 
holidays and week-ends, to take less baggage— 
to buy more War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 








